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Address. 

pV  WILLIAM  S,  KING,  MANTON,  R.  I. 

( Continued,  from  page  68.,) 

As  this  is  a  Farmers’  Festival,  and  a 
great  proportion  of  the  thousands  before 
rue  are  farmers,  I  shall  not  enter  further 
upon  the  wide  field  of  man’s  prejudices; 
but  confine  myself  to  a  description  of  the 
prejudices  offarmers.  And  if,  as  we  have 
seen,  all  classes  pf  men,  and  all  nations 
have  prejudices,  what  wonder  is  it  that 
the  farmer  has  prejudices!  In  thus  de¬ 
claring,  I  simply  pronqunce  him  to  be  q 
man,  and  not  unlike  other  men. 

The  first  of  these  prejudices,  that  now 
occurs  to  me,  is  that  against,  what  many 
pf  you  are  pleased  to  term  in  scorn,  Book 
Farming.  It  would  be  exceedingly  amu¬ 
sing,  were  it  not  fqr  the  painful  reflec¬ 
tions  that,  at  the  same  time,  occur  to  one 
to  mark  the  look  and  tone  and  manner  of 
ineffable  disgust,  with  which  one  of  our 
old-time  farmers  mentions  a  new-light 
cultivator,  who  subscribes  to  agricultural 
papers  that  inculcate  science,  and  is  lis- 
ly  enough  to  search  in  printed  books  tor 
information  to  direct  his  labors.  “The 
field  th"  'eld,”  says  old  father  sland-elill, 


is  the  school  for  me  ;  the  plow  tail  is 
the  desk  I  want,  and  nature’s  great  page 
the  only  book  that  I  peruse.” 

What  is  called  Book-farming ,  is  simply 
the  appropriation  of  the  experience  of 
other  farmers  ;  which  they,  or  others  for 
them,  have  thought  proper  to  print.  If  a 
farmer,  known  to  you  to  be  a  good  farmer 
and  a  truth  tellingman,  tells  you  that  by 
a  system  of  management,  differing  some¬ 
what  from  yours,  he  has  nearly  doubled 
his  crops,  you  listen  with  widely-opened 
ears;  you  store  in  memory  every  partic¬ 
ular  of  his  proceeding,  and  you  determine 
to  pursue  another  year,  the  plan  that  has 
so  well  answered  the  purposes  of  your 
neighbor.  But,  if  this  very  man,  desir¬ 
ous  of  benefitting  a  whole  community  by 
his  experience,  and  having  too  much  bus¬ 
iness  at  home  to  go  abroad  repeating  his 
success  from  man  to  man,  by  word  of 
mouth,  shall  write  out  his  experiment, 
and  cause  it  to  be  printed  in  a  book,  or  pe¬ 
riodical,  that  moment  it  becomea  a  part  of 
book-farming,  and  ceases  to  have  virture, 
in  the  eyes  of  many.  There  is  a  magic  in 
type,  it  would  seem,  that  converts  what 
is  wisdom  when  spoken,  into  folly  when 
printed. 

But  the  species  of  book-farming  that 
above  all  others  call  into  play  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  working  farmers,  is  the  printed 
advice  ofmen,  who  work  more  with  their 
brains  than  with  their  hands  ;— of  men, 
who  observe  the  operations  of  others  and 
carry  into  practice,  by  the  hands  of  hired 
help,  what  commends  itself  to  their  judg¬ 
ment,  by  its  fruits;— of  men,  who  regard 
agriculture  as  a  science. 

What  is  this  but  prejudice  against  mind; 

_ against  mind,  as  applied  to  agriculture? 

This  prejudice  is  unreasonable,  not  to  say 
absurd.  It  declares  that  God  has  given 
to  the  farmer  reason  ;  but  not  that  he  may 
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apply  it,  as  other  men  do,  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  thei  r  calling  ;  so  that  every  year 
shall  witness  improvements  in  mechanics, 
or  other  sciences  ;  not  that  by  its  exercise 
he  shall  be  abetter  farmer,  ten  years  hence, 
than  he  was  ten  years  ago,  or  than  h:$ 
grand-father  was  before  him  ;  for  the  thor¬ 
ough-going  old-fashioned  farmer  scouts 
the  idea  of  improvement ;  he  is  contented 
to  tread  in  the  tracks  of  his  progenitors, 
neither  asking  nor  caring  whether  or  nqt 
there  is  any  safer  and  better  path. 

Now,  I  am  prepared  to  say, — and,  I 
think,  to  prove,  that  every  other  branch  of- 
industry,  and  every  occupation  of  man, 
ha3  advanced  towards  perfection  just  ip 
proportion  as  mind  has  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  it ;  and  there  can  no  reason  be 
given  why  agriculture  should  be  an  excep¬ 
tion. 

War,  as  a  serious  occupation  of  man,  is 
the  only  one  that  contests  antiquity  with 
agriculture.  As  soon  after  the  fall,  as  there 
were  human  beings  enough  tP  constitute 
a  respectable  fight,  we  had  war.  And  the 
history  of  every  nation,  that  has  come 
down  to  us  through  the  mists  of  tradition, 
or  appears  on  the  chronicler’s  page,  is  little 
less  than  a  narrative  of  their  broils  amj 
contentions.  For  many  centuries,  brute 
strength  w?sthe  only  force  applied  to  at¬ 
tain  victory  ;  hence  the  heroes  of  ancient 
history  are  all  prodigies  of  muscular  pow¬ 
er,  as  well  as  prowess.  But,  by  and  by,  the 
mighty  interests  at  stake,  brought  mind  in¬ 
to  the  conflict,  and  mere  muscular  force 
ceased  to  be  pre-eminently  esteemed ; 
for  the  gigantic  strength  of  an  Ajax  be¬ 
come  very  weakness  before  the  little  pel¬ 
let  of  lead  that  mind  had  prepared  and 
propelled.  In  the  days  of  the  Trojan 
war  the  puny  person  of  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte  would  have  constrasted  strangely 
with  the  hugh  bulks  of  the  contesting 
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demi-gods  ;  hut  it  requires  little  wisdom 
to  assure  us  that  with  a  battallion,  such 
as  earned  for  him,  by  their  rolling  dis¬ 
charges  at  Aboukir ,  the  name  of  King  of 
Fire;  or  with  a  battery,  such  as  swept 
the  ensanguined  plain  of  Borodino,  the 
Grecian  heroes  would  soon  have  been 
hurried  in  an  unseemly  flight  to  a  disor¬ 
derly  disembarkation  ;  or  the  walls  of 
Troy  been  battered  about  the  ears  of  its 
defenders  in  a  day. 

The  if  consumation  devoutly  desired” 
in  battle,  is  to  slay,  maim,  and  capture 
as  many  of  the  opposing  host  as  possi¬ 
ble  ;  and  the  records  of  blood  will  testi- 
fiy  that  ten  thousand  can  now  be  mur¬ 
dered,  mutilated  or  imprisoned,  with 
greater  ease  than  a  score  were  killed  of 
yore.  Mind  has  worked  the  change; 
and  now  the  fate  of  armies  is  decided,' 
not  by  the  actual  shock  of  arms,  bat  by 
the  skill  of  most  accomplished  chess¬ 
players  on  the  bloody  board.  Our  Mex¬ 
ican  war  has  given  us  a  terrible  fame,  as 
a  martial  people,  and  we  are  justly  proud 
of  the  prowess  of  our  troops  ;  yet  all  pre¬ 
vious  history  will  bear  me  out  in  the  as¬ 
sertion,  that  a  change  of  generals  ivould 
have  changed  the  tide  of  success.  The  Aus¬ 
trians,  who  had  conquered  the  French  in 
Italy  and  threatened  them  with  death  by 
the  sword  or  by  starvation,  were  in  turn 
chased,  like  sheep,  over  the  mountains, 
as  soon  as  one  mind  was  added'  to  the  forc¬ 
es  of  the  French. 

It  is  difficult  to  evade  the  conclusion, 
that  the  mind  of  one  man  may  be 
equal  to  the  combined  force  of  toiling 
thousands;  yet  farmers  are  found,  who; 
iu  practice,  deny  that  the  application  of 

intellect  could  at  all  advance  their  inter¬ 
ests. 

Let  us  look  at  commerce, — commerce 
is  the  carrier  of  agriculture,  but  mind  has 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  its  operations; 
and  in  place  of  unsafe  craft,  that  once 
u  crept  cautiously  from  head-land  to  head¬ 
land,”  the  mighty  steams  ip  is  now  em¬ 
ployed  to  draw  together  coutinen's  ;  and 
there  is  not  a  sea,  however  remote,  that 
is  not  plowed  by  an  American  keel;  nor 
a  wind,  whether  loaded  with  sleet  at  the 
pole  or  warmed  by  the  sun’s  hot  breath 
at  the  equator,  that  does  not  fill  an  Amer¬ 
ican  sail  and  unfold  her  glorious  stars  and 
stripes. 

Manufactures  are  but  the  maid-servants 
of  Agricultu re,  toiling  and  spinning  in 
hei  nails  ;  mind  has  offered  her  aid  ;  and 
the  old  hand  looms  are  garretted,  to  make 
room  for  machinery,  that  seems  to  pos¬ 
sess  an  almost  diabolical  ihtellingeuce _ 

«  miraculous  power. 


Our  mechanics  have  given  to  the  farm¬ 
er  the  plow  and  the  reaper,  the  drill  and 
(he  cultivator,  the  hay-cutter  and  the 
grain-thresher,  the  fanning-mill  and  all 
the  other  improvements  in  agricultural 
implements,  of  which  farmers  sometimes 
make  boast.  And  they  have  been  able 
to  do  these  things  by  an  application  of 
mind  to  their  occupation; — by  the  study 
ofbooks,  as  containing  the  experience  of 
the  more  eminent  mechanics  ;--by  earn¬ 
est  thought. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Eli  Whitney’s  Cotton  Gin. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  clip  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  the  Savannah  Courier ,  which  may 
be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers. — 
This  was  the  first  saw  cotton  gin  ever 
built.  The  first  culture  of  sea-island  cot¬ 
ton' in  the  United  States  was  in  Georgia, 
in  the  year  1786;  and  perhaps  the  first 
culture  of  the  green-seed  or  upland  cot¬ 
ton  in  America  was  made  in  Georgia  also, 
and  it  would  be  but  just  that  there  should 
be  something  done  by  the  cotton  grow¬ 
ing  states,  .and  particularly  by  Georgia, 
that  would  be  honorable  memento  to  the 
names  and  memory  of  Mrs.  Greene  and 
Mr.  Whitney;  for  now  quite  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  human  family,  inhabitants  of 
this  world  is  clothed  in  cotton  produced 
in  America,  and  cleaned  from  the  seed 
by  cotton  gins  made  similar  to  the  one 
made  by  Em  Whitney,  at  the  house  and 
residence  of  Mrs.  Greene,  in  the  state  of 
Georgia. 

This  discovery  is  an  event  that  should 
be  remembered  by  man.  J.  M.  S. 

Hightower ,  Ga.,  April  14,  1853. 

“  Mr.  Whitney  constructed  his  first  cot¬ 
ton  gin  in  Chatham  county,  on  the  plan¬ 
tation  formerly  belonging  to  Gen.  Na¬ 
thaniel  Greene.  In  the  January  No.  of 
Silliman’s  Journal  of .1832,  there  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  memoir  of  Whitney,  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  the  following  facts: 

Mr.  Whitney,  on  his  way  to  Georgia, 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the  company 
of  Mrs.  Greene,  who,  with  her  family, 
was  returning  to  Savannah  after  spend¬ 
ing  the  summer  at  the  North. 

At  that  time  it  was  deemed  unsafe  to 
travel  through  our  country  without  hav¬ 
ing  had  the  small  pox,  and  accordingly 
Mr.  Whitney  prepared  himself  for  the  ex¬ 
cursion  by  being  innoculated  in  New 
York.  As  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  re¬ 
covered,  the  party  set  sail  for  Savannah. 
As  his  health  was  not  firmly  established, 
Mrs.  Greene  invited  him  to  go  with  the 
family  to  her  residence,  at  Mulberry 


Grove,  near  Savannah,  and  remain  until 
he  recruited. 

The  invitation  was  accepted,  but  lest  he 
should  not  have  lost  all  power  of  com  mu- 
nicating  that  dreadful  disease,  Mrs.  Greene 
had  white  flags,  the  meaning  of  which 
was  well  understood,  hoisted  at  the  land¬ 
ing  and  at  all  the  avenues  leading  to  her 
house. 

As  a  requital  for  the  hospitality,  Whit¬ 
ney  procured  the  virus,  and  innoculated 
all  the  servants  of  the  household,  more 
than  fifty  in  number,  and  carried  them 
safely  through  the  disorder. 

At  the  time  Whitney  was  the  guest  of 
Mrs.  Greene,  she  was  engaged  in  a  piece 
of  embroidery,  in  which  she  employed  a 
peculiar  kind  of  frame,  called  a  tambour. — 
She  complained  that  it  was  badly  con¬ 
structed,  and  that  it  tore  the  delicate 
threads  oflrerwork. 

Mr.  Whitney  set  himself  to  work,  and 
produced  a  tambour  frame,  made  on  a  plan 
entirely  new,  which  he  presented  to  her. 

Not  long  afterwards  a  party  of  gentle¬ 
men  from  Augusta  and  the  upper  coun¬ 
try,  consisting  chjefly  of  officers  who  had 
served  under  General  Green,  called  at 
Mulberry  grove  to  pay  their  respects  to 
Mrs.  Greene.  In  the  course  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  upon  the  state  of  agriculture,  pro¬ 
found  regret  was  .expressed  that  the.ve 
were  no  means  of  cleaning  the  green  seed 
cotton,  or  separating  it  from  its  seed,  since 
all  the  lands  which  were  suitable  for  rice, 
would  yield  large  crops  of  cotton,  and  that 
until  inginuity  could  devise  some  ma¬ 
chine,  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  raising 
cotton  for  market. 

While  the  company  was  engaged  in 
this  conversation,  Mrs.  Greene  said, 
‘‘Gentlemen,  apply  to  my  young  friend 
Mr.  Whitney,  he  can  make  anything.” 
Upon  which  she  conducted  them  into  an 
adjoining  room  and  showed  them  the 
tambour  frame,  and  a  number  of  toys 
which  Whitney  had  made  or  repaired  for 
the  children. 

She  then  introduced  the  gentlemen  to 
Whitney  himself,  extolling  his  genius. — 
when  they  named  the  subject,  he  replied 
that  “  he  had  never  seen  cotton  or  cot¬ 
ton  seed  in  his  life.” 

I  his  interview  gave  a  new  turn  to 
Whtiney’s  views.  It  being  out  of  season 
tor  cotton  in  the  seed,  he  went  to  Savan¬ 
nah  and  searched  among  the  warehouses 
and  boats,  until  he  found  a  small  parcel 
of  it. 

This  he  carried  home  and  communica¬ 
ted  his  intentions  to  Mr.  Greene,  who 
warmly  encouraged  him,  and  assigned 
him  a  room  in  the  basement  of  the  house 
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where  he  went  to  work  with  such  rude 
materials  and  instruments,  as  a  Georgia 
plantation  afforded. 

With  these  resources,  however,  he 
constructed  the  necessary  tools.  Mrs. 
Greene  and  a  Mr.  Miller  were  the  only 
persons  admitted  to  his  work  shop. 

Upon  the  approach  of  winter,  the  ma¬ 
chine  was  so  nearly  completed  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  j)f  its  success. 

Mrs.  Greene  invited  to  her  house,  gen¬ 
tlemen  from  different  parts  of  the  state, 
and  on  the  first  day  after  they  had  assem¬ 
bled,  she  conducted  them  to  a  tetnporar 
ry  building,  which  had  been  erected  for 
the  machine,  and  there  they  saw,  with 
astonishment  and  delight,  that  more  cot¬ 
ton  could  be  separated  from  the  seed  in 
one  day,  by  the  labor  of  a  single  hand, 
than  could  be  done  in  the  usual  way  in 
the  space  of  many  months. 

The  first  cotton  gin  made  by  Whitney, 
we  are  informed,  is  in  possession  of  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Burroughs,  of  White 
Bluff,  near  Savannah.” 

To  Restore  Organic  Matter  to  a  Soil. 

All  good  soils  are  made  up  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  organic  and  inorganic  matter. — 
Organic  matter  is  of  animal  or  vegetable 
origin  ;  that  is,  it  is  produced  by  animals 
or  vegetables.  That  produced  by  veget¬ 
ables  consists  ofcarbon,  oxygen,  and  hy¬ 
drogen,  and  a  very  small  proportion  of 
nitrogeu.  Organic  matter,  of  animal  01- 
igin,  contains,  also,  oxygen,  carbon,  and 
hydrogen,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  ni¬ 
trogen,  and  a  very  small  proportion  of 
sulphur  and  phosphorus.  Now,  unless 
soils  contain  a  fair  proj&rtion  of  organic 
matter,  they  cannot  be  productive.  And 
to  its  absence  is  chieflly  ascribed  the  uni¬ 
form  barrenness  of  sandy  or  silicious 
soils.  Moreover,  the  tendency  of  organ¬ 
ic  matter  is  to  increase  in  lands  that  are 
*•  turned  out  to  rest,”  but  to  diminish  in 
those  thatare  kept  in  such  cultivation  as 
requires  the  use  of  the  plough,  until  they 
at  length  come  below  the  point  essentia) 
to  fertility,  which  will  be  when  the  organic 
matter  has  been  all,  or  chiefly,  exhaust" 
ed. 

The  farmer  may  easily  decide  wheth¬ 
er  afield  is  deficient  in  organic  matter.— 
T  he  plan  we  copy  from  the  pages  of  the 
‘‘Progressive  Farmer,”  of  which  valua¬ 
ble  little  work  we  intend  to  make  fre. 
quent  use  when  writing  for  the  farmers' 
instruction.  et  He  may  take  a  handful  o^ 
soil  from  half  a  dozen  places,  mix  all  to. 
gether,  dry  it  as  dry  as  it  can  be  made  in 
the  sur  mt  it  on  a  white  piece  of  paper 


a«d  dry  it  in  an  oven  at  a  temperature 
just  high  enough  to  brown  the  paper 
slightly;  then  weigh  outand  put  into  an 
iron  ladle  100  ounces;  heat  it  to  a  red 
heat,  and  keep  it  hot  till  nil  the  black  col¬ 
or  has  disappeared;  cool  and  weigh, — 
The  organic  matter  will  have  burned 
away.  If  it  now  weighs  99  ounces,  his 
soil  contains  1  per  cent,  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter,  if  98,  2  per  cent.  and  so  on.  A  soi- 
should  contain  certainly  as  much  as  2  per 
cent.;  and  it  is  well  if  it  contain  two  or 
three  times  as  much.” 

If,  by  experiment  or  otherwise,  it  has 
been  discovered  that  a  soil  is  deficient  in 
organic  matter,  the  next  tiling  is  to  sup¬ 
ply  it  with  such  ingredients  as  will  re¬ 
store  the  deficiency.  This  may  be  done 
in  three  ways,  at  the  option  of  the  farm¬ 
er  ;  and  must  be  done  in  some  way  if  he 
would  prosperously  succeed  in  his  busi¬ 
ness.  In  old  countries,  where  agricul¬ 
ture  has  arrived  to  the  highest  known  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection,  and  where  rotation  in 
cropping  is  strictly  practised,  the  first 
and  most  usual  method  is  to  lay  down  the 
land  to  grass,  and  to  pasture  it  for  sever¬ 
al  years,  until  it  has  become  thickly 
turfed  over.  As  the  grasses,  however, 
are  not  cultivated  in  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  this  method  cannot  be  conveniently 
practised  beyond  that  of  simply  resting 
the  land,  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  does 
not  altogether  answer  the  end  in  view. 

The  second  method  of  restoring  organ¬ 
ic  matter  to  the  soil  is,  by  ploughing  in 
green  crops.  Clover,  where  it  is  cultiva¬ 
ted,  is  chiefly  used  for  this  purpose.  In 
land  not  entirely  exhausted,  it  is  plowed 
very  deeply,  and  sowed  with  rye  or  oats, 
and  clover  seed.  Clover  is  used  for  this 
purpose,  chiefly  because  it  is  inclined  to 
shoot  its  roots  deeply  into  the  ground, 
where  it  takes  up  such  valuable  salts  as 
the  sub-soil  may  contain,  which  furnish 
the  mineral  elements  that  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  plant.  Besides,  clo¬ 
ver,  while  growing,  draws  largely  from 
the  air  for  organic  matter;  and  if,  when 
full  grown,  it  be  ploughed  in,  it  not  only 
supplies  the  soil  with  organic  matter  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  air,  but  with  saline  matters 
drawn  from  the  subsoil,  . 

As  clover  is  not  cultivated  in  Eastern 
Carolina  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable 
us  to  use  it,  as  a  restorer  to  the  soil  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter,  an  excellent  substitute  for 
it  may  be  found  in  the  southern  pea, 
.  which  is  thought  by  6ome  farmers  to  be 
superior  even  to  clover. 

The  third  way  of  restoring  organic 
matter  to  a  soil  is,  by  putting  into  it  large 


quantities  of  manure  manufactured  at 
home,  by  the  farmer’s  own  hands.  By 
this  we  mean  that  compost  manure — ma¬ 
nure  composted  of  stable  manure,  and 
three  or  four  limes  its  bulk  of  swamp  or 
marsh  mud,  woods  mould,  ditch  scra¬ 
pings,  &c.,  &c.,  is  the  best  restorer  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter.  And,  in  land  that,  by  con¬ 
stant  cropping,  has  been  deprived  of  its 
organic  matter,  it  will  not  do  to  rely  on 
any  thing  else.  Nothing  else,  indeed,  but 
large  quantities  of  vegetable  and  animal 
manure  will  supply  the  deficiency  of  or. 
ganic  matter.  The  ploughing  in  of  green 
crops  and  the  application  of  foreign,  ex- 
pensive  fertilizers  may,  and  do  aid  a  little 
in  keeping  land  in  a  comparative  state  of 
productiveness;  but  great  quantities  of 
manure,  manufactured  from  the  hog-pen, 
the  stable-yard,  and  the  cow-pen,  by  the 
aid  ofsuch  substances  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  is  the  only  sure  reliance  of 
the  sensible  farmer.  Hence,  as  renova¬ 
ting  ingredients,  lime  and  salt  are  the  on¬ 
ly  commodities  that  the  farmer  ought  to 
import ;  and  this  he  will  find  out  to  his 
loss,  if  he  begin  not  in  time  to  employ  the 
resources  in  which  his  own  lands  and 
premises  abound. — New  Era 

Oats  and  Carrots. 

Why  is  it  that  our  farmers  do  not  pay  more 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  carrot  ?  It 
has  been  demonstrated  again  and  again  that  it 
is  a  highly  nutritious  vegetable, — that  stock 
of  allkinds,  particularly  miff  cows,  do  well  on 
it, — that  it  increases  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  miff,  adds  to  the  flesh,  and  in  a  given 
bulk  contains  much  more  nutriment,  and  is 
therefore,  bushel  for  bushel,  worth  more  than 
oats.  In  the  transactions  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Agricultural  Society,  recently  pub¬ 
lished,  we  find  an  estimate,  showing  the  relan 
tjve  value  of  oats  and  carrots,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of 
carrots  is  about  $25  more  than  for  an  acre 
of  oats.  It  is  estimated  that  500  bushels  of 
carrots  may  be  raised  on  an  acre,  and  40 
bushels  of  oats.  This  is  the  basis  of  calcu¬ 
lation.  Now  as  a  matter  of  profit  see  the  re¬ 
sult.  Calling  the  oats  worth  35  cents  per 
bushel,  we  realize  for  the  acre  $14.  Esti¬ 
mating  the  carrots  at  half  that,  or  1 7£  cents 
per  bushel,  we  have  $87, 50  worth  of  carrots 
per  acre  against  $14  worth,  of  oats. 

The  calculation  may  possibly  be  extrava¬ 
gant  as  to  the  yield  oficarrots— but  if  half  that 
quantity  can  be  raised,  (and  we  have  no  war¬ 
rant  for  fixing  so  low  a  figure)  there  is  still 
no  comparison  in  the  relative  value  of  the 
profit. 

Think  of  this,  farmers!  Do  more,— try  it, 
and  our  world  for  it  you  will  have  no  eaues 
to  regret  the  experiment.—  Ohio  Fcnn*r 
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Manures— No.  12. 

Their  Uses,  History,  Modes  of  Preparation, 
Comparative  Value,  Rationale  of  their 
Causes  of  Action,  Etc.  Etc. 

BY  PROF.  J.  J.  MAPES. 


Fish  as  Manure.— On  many  parts  of  our 
coasts  the  kinds  of  fish  of  least  value  are  used 
for  manure,  and  often  those  of  better  qual¬ 
ity,  when  taken  too  plentifully  for  con¬ 
sumption  as  food — alevvives,  moss  bunkers, 
herrings,  &c.,  &c- — while  on  the  coast  of 
England,  Scotland  &c.,  they  use  sprats, 
pilchards,  sticklebacks,  &c.  Whale  blub¬ 
ber  is  also  used  when  procured  at  low  rates. 
Fish  forms  very  rich  composts,  as  they  con¬ 
tain  large  quantities  of  6i!.  The  scales 
are  composed  principally  of  coagulated 
albumen  and  a  portion  of phosphate  of  lime, 
while  the  bones,  which  are  composed  of 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  have 
their  hollow  parts  filled  with  oil. 

Thefarmers  of  Suffolk  Co.,  Longlsland, 
use  large  quantities  of  fish  as  manure,  and 
with  very  great  advantage.  Even  the 
poorest  lands  may  be  made  to  produce  fair 
crops,  by  an  application  of  forty-five  bush¬ 
els  per  acre,  while  loamy  land  in  good  heart 
willproduce  good  crops  with -half  that  quan 
tity  of  manure.  Some  farmers  throw  the 
fish  into  the  furrow  covering  them  imme¬ 
diately  with  the  plow,  while  others  mix 
them  with  large  quantities  of  earth  in  com¬ 
post,  where  they  remain  until  entire  de¬ 
composition,  before  use.  If  exposed  until 
putrid,  the  fertilizing  properties  offish  are 
rapidly  diminished,  and  much  oftheirmore 
valuable  constituents  (those  of  the  oil)  are 
lost,  passing  off  in  the  atmosphere  in  the 
forms  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  carbonic 
acid,  &c.,  &c  Fish  oil  is  composed  of  the 
same  ingredients  as  starch  and  sugar,  and, 
indeed,  as  most  vegetable  products,  and 
only  differing  in  the  proportions.  Thus 
train  oil,  accoring  to  Dr.  Thompson,  con¬ 


tains — 

Carbon . 68.87 

Hydrogen . 16.10 

Oxygen . 15.03 


- 100.00 

while  sugar,  according  to  Berzelius,  con¬ 


tains — ■ 

Oxygen . .51.47 

Carbon . 41.48 

Hydrogen . , . . .  6.04 


- - -100.00 

Starch  from  wheat,  according  to  the  an  - 
alys  of  Gay-Lussac,  contains — 

Oxygen . ; . 49.68 

Carbon . ,..,43.35 

Hydrogen . 6.97 

The  same  chemist  gives  us  the  result 

from  an  analysis  of  oak  wood. 

Oxygen.... . . 41.79 

Carbon. . . 52.53 

Hydrogen..... . 5.69 

- 100.00 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  fish  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  manure,  and  the  constituents  are  so 
readily  convertible  by  the  influences  of  air 
and  moisture,  that  the  principle  part  of 
them  may  be  availed  of  for  the  first  year’s 
crop.  Where  soils  contain  a  fair  share  of 
inorganiic  constituents,  fish  may  be  used 
with  advantage,  and  in  localities  where 
they  may  be  obtained  cheaply,  farmers 
should  have  an  analysis  made  of  their  soils, 
and  add  to  their  compost  the  missing  inor¬ 
ganic  requirements.  Thus  a  soil  contain¬ 
ing  no  potash,  although  heavily  manured 
with  fish,  would  not  raise  crops  of  which 
potash  was  a  necessary  constituent;  but 
if  wood  ashes  were  added  to  the  compost, 


this  deficiency  would  be  supplied,  and  the 
resulting  crops  benefitted. 

Decomposed  meadow  muck  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  soil  for  composting  with  fish,  as 
the  carbon  will  absorb  and  retain  all  the 
resultant  gases  arising  from  the  decompo¬ 
sition. 

Sprats  are  used  in  many  parts  ofEngland, 
and  highly  valued.  Johnson  says  :  “The 
farmers  of  Essex  and  Suffolk  purchase  these 
fish  by  thousands  of  bushels  at  a  time,  car¬ 
rying  them  in  wagons  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
into  the  inland  districts.  The  following 
experiments  were  made  by  Mr  Smith  Lang¬ 
ley,  of  Kelveydon.” — Farmers  Magazine, 
1840,  p.  436. 


EARLEY  DRESSED  WITH  VARIOUS  MANURES. 


MANURE. 

Quantity  of  grain 
per  acre. 

Straw  5 >e 
acre. 

V 

Quantity  and  cost  per  acre. 

Qrs. 

Bushels. 

Ton. 

Cwt. 

Lbs. 

Sprats. 

Fifty  bushels  per  acre,  at  9d . . 

Labor . . . . . 

..£1 

17  6 
2  6 

7 

1 

1 

10 

8 

£3 

0  6 

Saltpetre 

One  Cwt.  per  acre . 

£1 

9  6 

6 

6 

1 

5 

7 

Poit  even’s  Manure. 

Twenty  bushels . . 

£2 

7  6 

6 

U 

1 

3 

2 

Yard  Manure. 

Ten  loads  per  acre,  at  5s. ... . . . . 

£2 

10  8 

7 

6 

1 

2 

6 

No  manure . 

5 

4i 

0 

19 

0 

The  above  shows  clearly  that  fish  ma¬ 
nure  may  be  used  with  good  effect  on  prop¬ 
er  soils  for  barley. 

Pilchards. — This  fish  is  about  the  size 
of  herrings,  and  more  oily,  and  Davy  states 
that  they  improve  the  soil  for  many  years. 
Johnson  says:  '‘Between  eight  and  nine 
thousand  persons,  at  sea  and  on  shore,  are 
engaged  in  this  fishery,  and  about  thirty 
thousand  hogsheads  are  annually  exported 
to  the  West  Indies  and  the  Mediterrane¬ 
an.” 

This  fish  when  salted  and  slightly  dam¬ 
aged,  is  usdd  in  England  as  manure,  and 
like  all  other  salted  fish,  is  much  more  val¬ 
uable  than  when  fresh. 

The  fat  or  blubber  of  the  Whale. — This  ar¬ 
ticle  is  highly  valuable  as  a  fertilizer,  and 
no  doubt  could  often  be  had  by  farmers,  if 
its  value  was  sufficiently  understood  to  in¬ 
duce  its  being  brought  to  port.  Johnson 
states  that  it  can  be  bought  at  the  London 
docks,  for  one  pound  ($5)  per  ton.  At 
double  that  price  it  would  be  a  cheap  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  this  country,  and  when  mixed 
with  muck  or  other  inorganic  matter,  it 
would  render  large  quantities  of  such  ma¬ 
terial  valuable  and  available.  No  sub¬ 
stance  will  cause  a  more  rapid  decomposi¬ 
tion,  and  its  resultant  gases,  when  properly 
!  composted,  will  b*  all  absorbed. 


Perhaps  no  substance  for  its  bulk  is  more 
valuable  as  manure  than  fish  oils;  for,  un¬ 
like  other  manures,  they  contain  no  water, 
and  all  their  constituents  are  valuable  as 
fertilizers.  "Whale  oil  foot,  as  it  is  technic¬ 
ally  termed  by  refiners  of  lamp  oils,  can 
occasionally  be  purchased  at  very  low  pri¬ 
ces,  and  five  gallons  of  this  material  evenly 
distributed  through  a  half  cord  of  any  car¬ 
bonaceous  matter,  would  render  it  equal 
in  value  to  its  bulk  of  stable  manure. 

Forty  gallons  of  train  oil  previously  com¬ 
posted  with  120  bushels  screened  soil,  gave 
23  tons  5  cwff.  of  turnips,  while  40  bushels 
of  bone  dust,  mixed  with  80  bushels  of 
burnt  earth,  produced  but  21  tons  18  cwt. 
From  this  experiment  it  may  be  fairly  in¬ 
ferred,  that  the  “refuse  whale  oil foot"  of  the 
Nantucket  manufacturers  is  worth  as  much 
per  gallon  as  bone  dust  per  bushel. 

In  cotton  factories  much  of  the  waste  is 
used  to  wipe  dirty  oil  from  the  machinery, 
and  this  waste,  until  a  late  date,  was 
thrown  away;  it  is  now  used  by  paper 
makers,  who  cleanse  it  by  changing  the  oil 
into  soap  by  the  use  of  alkalies,  and  then 
make  paper  of  the  cotton.  The  soap  water 
thusmade,  is  valuable  as  manure,  and  the 
cotton  waste,  when  it  can  be  procured,  is 
worth  more  as  manure  than  is  usually  paid 
for  it  by  the  paper  makers. — Working  Far¬ 
mer. 


THE  FARMER  AND  PLANTER. 


From  the  Soil  of  the  South. 

On  tke  Culture  of  Fruit  et  The  South. 

One  of  the  most  fatal  mistakes  commit¬ 
ted  by  those  who  have  engaged  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  fruits  at  the  south,  has  been 
the  adoption  of  the  methods  prescribed  by 
northern  nurserymen.  After  many  years 
of  disappointment  in  following  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  English  gardeners  and  nurse¬ 
rymen,  they  had  to  abandon  them,  and 
strike  out  a  system  of  their  own  better 
suited  to  their  climate  and  soil,  before 
much  progress  was  made  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  horticisltute.  We  at  the  south  in 
like  manner,  have  been  led  without  re¬ 
flection  into  the  same  error,  for  there  is 
not  a  greater  difference  between  the  cli¬ 
mate  and  soil  of  the  northern  states  and 
England  or  Belgium,  than  there  is  be¬ 
tween  the  northern  and  southern  states; 
and  it  is  not  reasonable  that  the  same  mo¬ 
dus  operandi  would  answer  well  for  the 
cultivation  of  plants  and  trees  of  both  sec¬ 
tions  of  country.  What  is  yet  more 
strange  is,  that  whenever  any  of  the  sou  th¬ 
em  nurserymen  we  have,  have  written  or 
given  directions  to  those  who  have  pur¬ 
chased  from  them,  it  has  been  but  a  reiter¬ 
ation  of  rules  laid  down  at  the  north,  so  far 
as  I  have  seen,  until  there  is,  from  the  fre. 
quent  failure  of  many  who  have  attempt¬ 
ed  raising  some  kinds  of  fruit,  an  opinion 
prevalent  that  they  cannot  be  grown  here 
successfully.  My  object  in  writing  this 
short  article  is  to  endeavor  to  dissuade 
this  opinion,  by  prescribing  such  plans  and 
processes  as  experience  has  taught  me,  to 
be  better  adapted  to  the  region  of  Georgia, 
and  which  I  hope  and  believe  will  prove 
satisfactory  to  all  who  may  try  it.  1  shall 
begin  with  a  few  simple^ules  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  ofthe  apple,  and  at  another  time,  if 
this  meets  with  a  favAable  reception, 
take  up  the  other  varieties  of  fruit  by 
turns.  In  the  selection  of  a  site  for  an  or¬ 
chard,  take  one  that  inclines  to  the  north 
or  north-west.  Plow  and  subsoil  it  well, 
and  stake  off  for  your  trees  twenty-five 
feet  each  way;  dig  the  holes  from  one 
foot  to  eighteen  inches  deep  and  three  feet 
in  diameter  ;  select  trees  one  or  two  years 
old,  from  a  good  southern  nursery,  and 
plant  them  in  these  holes,  filling  them  up 
with  a  soil  taken  from  swamp  or  low 
ground  if  convenient — if  not,  get  that  com¬ 
posed  of  decayed  leaves,  or  other  vegeta¬ 
ble  substances,  to  which  .should  be  added 
a  shovelful  of  ashes  or  lime.  The  after  cul¬ 
ture  ofthe  ground  is  of  more  consequence 
to  success  than  the  mere  planting  of  the' 
trees.  This  should  he  done  by  always 
keeping  it  covered  with  a  green- covering 


of  some  kind.  I  prefer  and  use  clover; 
in  sections  of  country  where  this  does  not 
grow  well,  I  would  choose  peas.  The  ad- 
.  vice  of  northern  nurserymen  to  keep  the 
ground  clean,  or  in  a  hoed  crop,  will  not 
answer  here,  as  it  becomes  so  heated  by 
our  vertical  sun  as  to  injure  the  roots  of 
the  trees,  and  either  kill  or  render  them 
worthless.  Mulching  has  been  advised. 
I  say  the  best  mulch  is  a  .green  crop; 
nothing  else  is  as  good  a  radiator  of  heat 
as  this.  Keep  the  ground  clean  for  a  few 
inches  around  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  so 
as  to  prevent  insects  from  harboring  there. 
Manure  and  plough  the  ground  once  in 
every  three  or  four  years,  and  I  will  not 
hesitate  in  saying  that  the  choicest  apples 
may  be  raised  from  the  sea-board  to  the 
mountains  in  Georgia.  By  the  way  I 
should  have  said  that  the  trees  should  be 
trained  with  low  heads,  the  limbs  suffered  to 
put  out  about  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  should  the  tree  be  of  upright 
or  tall  habit,  cut  off'  those  branches  that 
sh Got  up,  and  compel  a  latteral  growth, 
as  a  tree  with  alow  spreading  head  al¬ 
ways  beai's  bes',  and  at  the  same  time 
shades  and  protects  the  trunk  and  roots 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  It  is  a  g-ood 
plan  to  tie  a  common  clapboard  against 
the  south-west  side  of  the  trunks,  for  two 
or  three  years,  or  until  the  top  has  made 
growth  sufficient  to  shade  them.  Where 
this  is  neglected,  I  have  known  the  trunks 
to  become  blistex-ed,  and  the  death  of  the 
tree  be  the  consequence  of  the  neglect. — 
In  conclusion  I  will  i-eitei-ate,  keep  a  grow¬ 
ing  crop  on  the  ground,  that  will  cover 
it  well,  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  but  that 
you  will  succeed,  any  where,  in  raising  this 
delicious  fruit.  J.  Van  Buren. 


When  to  Use  Uime  and  Plaster. 

Land  doctoring,  like  all  other  doctor¬ 
ing  should  he  performed  with  an  intelli¬ 
gent  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  remedy. — 
Gen.  Bierce,  of  Akron,  is  a  careful  obseiw- 
er  of  natiu-al  phenomena,  and  withal  a 
successful  cultivator.  He  has  recently 
contributed  the  following  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  to  the  Summit  Beacon. 

The  value  oflime  or  plaster,  as  a  ma¬ 
nure,  depends  upon  the  component  parts 
ofthe  soil  to  which  it  is  applied.  All 
land  has  more  or  less  sulphuric  acid  in  it, 
caused  by  the  decomposition  of  iron  py¬ 
rites.  The  presence  of  this  acid  may 
generally  be  known  by  the  appearance  of 
the. soil,  and  particularly  of  the  stone. — 
If  there  is  any  iron  rust,  or  oxide  of  iron , 
in  the  soil,  or  in  the  stone,  or  on  the  top 
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of  the  water  that  filtrates  through  the 

V 

soil,  or  if  the  water  is  hard,  it  indicates 
the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid. 

If  land  on  which  grass  seed  is  sown,  is 
'‘slow  to  catch,”  or  sod  over  ;  or  catches 
in  patches,  it  indicates  the  presence  of 
sulphuric  acid. 

If  the  roots  of  clover,  and  herds  grass 
in  the  spring,  stand  two  or  three  inches 
out  ofthe  ground  and  in  detached  parcels 
with  bare  gx-ound  between — itis  the  work 
of  sulphuric  acid.  On  such  land  plaslc 
is  a  positive  injury. 

If  clover  and  tame  grasses  die  out,  and 
are  succeeded  by  wire  gi-ass,  sorrel  or 
sour  dock,  it  is  caused  by  sulphuric  acid 
Put  on  lime  and  keep  oft'  plaster. 

The  reason  why  plaster  should  not  be 
used  on  landchai-ged  with  sulphuric  acid, 
is  that  plaster  is  composed  of  lime  and 
sulphur,  and  applying  that  is  adding  more 
of  that  with  which  the  land  is  overcharg¬ 
ed.  On  such  land  apply  lime,  which 
unites  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  forms 
plaster.  The  lime  thus  neuti’alizes  tho 
acid,  and  forms  a  compound  nutriment 
for  vegetation. 

The  reason  why  the  ground  appears  so 
hard,  where  the  earth  is  charged  with  s 
phuriic  acid,  is,  that  the  stubble  has  been 
eaten  up  by  the  acid. 

The  sulphuric  acid  in  plaster,  applied 
to  land  not  overcharged  with  that  sub- 
stance,  decomposes  vegetation,  and  fits  it 
for  nourishing  the  living  plants.  When 
there  is  an  excess  ofthe  acid,  it  eats  up 
the  vegetation,  both  dead  and  living-.- 
This  is  the  reason  why  soils  overchai-ged 
with  the  acid  are  always  deficient  in  veg¬ 
etable  matter.  And  soils  free  from  if, 
have  an  excess  of  vegeteble  in  a  decom¬ 
posed  state. 

The  presence  of  this  acid  is  the  cau 
sorrel  and  sour  dock,  and  sour  grass.  I  -.o 
land  is  literally  soui',  and  nature  is  try 
to  throw  it  from  her  stomach,  through 
these  exci-esences.  The  rule,  then,  ; 
your  land  has  too  much  sulphuric  acid,  or 
is  sour,  give  it  a  good  coat  oflime  ;  if  des¬ 
titute  of  acid  apply  plaster. 

Easy  Soil. — An  auctioneer  was  s 
iug  a  lot  of  land  for  agricultural  purp 
es.  “  Gentlemen,”  6aid  he,  “this  is  the 
most  delightful  land.  It  is  the  easiest 
land  to  cultivate  in  the  state — it  is  so 
light— so  very  light.  Mr.  Parker,  here, 
will  corroberate  my  statement — he  o  .  :: 
the  next  patch,  and  he  will  tell  you  iow 
easy  it  is  worked.  “Yes,  gentlemen.'1 
said  Mr.  Parker,  “It  is  vexy  easy  to 
work  it,  but  it’s  a  plaguy  sight  easier  to 
gather  the  crop.” 
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Forthe  Farmer  and  Planter. 
Some  Obsesvations  on  Horse  Raising,  and 
Incidental  Remarks  about  Mules. 

Wiiat  kind  of  horses  should  the  farmers 
of  the  upper  districts  of  South  Carolina 
raise?  To  this  question,  it  is  presumed 
different  gentlemen  will  give  different  an¬ 
swers.  I  propose,  reader,  to  tell  you 
what  I  think  on  the  subject,  and  have 
each  one  of  you  to  take  what  I  say,  for  just 
so  much  as  each  may  deem  them  worth. 

O  ur  situation  is  just  suited  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  just  such  horses  as  our  necessi¬ 
ties  require.  We  need  horses  to  ride,  plow, 
and  to  do  harness  and  wagon  work.  Horses 
best  suited  to  this  service,  are  from  14 £  to 
15£  hands  high,  well  and  compactly  built, 
active  aild  strong,  and  they  must  be  docile 
and  intelligent,  for  we  often  want  them  to 
perform  all  the  above  named  sorts  of  ser¬ 
vice  alternately,  and  some  times  all  in  the 
same  day.  Resolution  and  quickness  are 
also  important  qualities.  We  have  but  lit¬ 
tle  use  for  the  large,  heavy,  slow  motioned 
dray  horse,  or  for  the  larger  breeds  of  wag¬ 
on  and  stage  horses.  And  if  we  did,  we 
had  better  buy  than  raise  them,  for  the 
cheap  corn  and  luxuriant  blue  grass  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Ohio,  will  always  enable  them 
to  raise  horse  beef  much  cheaper  by  the 
pound  than  wecan,  and  the  transportation 
to  our  market  costs  but  a  trifle.  So  that 
they  will  always  be  able  to  under  sell  us. 

We  have  still  less  use  for  the  narrow- 
breastfed,  impatient,  fretful,  thin-skinned, 
delicate  race  horse.  And  therefore  the 
raising  of  full  bloods,  should  be  left  to  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  wealth,  who  can  afford  to  indulge 
fancy.  The  farmer  wants  a  different  horse. 

How  can  the  farmer  obtain  such  horses 
as  I  have  described,  or  rather  alluded  to  ? — 
He  must  begin  by  calculating  before  he 
gets  a  colt,  for  if  his  colt  is  not  right  no 
after  treatment  or  management  can  rem¬ 
edy  the  evil.  In  the  first  place,  then,  take 
the  best  mare  you  can  get.  See  that  the 
form  of  the  animal,  the  temper,  docility, 
'Color,  beauty,  in  fact  all  the  requisites  you 
desire,  are  in  the  fullest  and  most  perfect 
combination.  It  is  hard  indeed  to  find  a 
perfect  animal,  but  approximation  may 
be  attained.  But  what  is  more  important, 
and  fortunately  more  attainable,  is  perfec¬ 
tion  in  the  sire.  For  one  fine  horse  may 
get  many  fine  colts  in  a  season,  but  a  mare 
can  bring  but  one.  No  patter  what  the 
mare  is,  never  put  to  an  inferior  horse,  for 
the  colt  will  most  probably  not  pay.  All 
inferior  or  corse  ugly  mares  should  be  bred 
to  a  Jack,  for  the  mules  will  be  worth 
what  it  costs  to  raise  them,  and  there  is  no 
wntailmentof  deformity  on  posterity.  In¬ 


ferior  sfalions  ought  to  be  perished  out,  it 
is  not  only  our  interest,  but  our  duty  to 
do  so.  Our  people  cannot  afford  to  raise 
colts  to  4  or  5  years  for  50  or  75  dollars, 
and  that  is  as  much  as  a  little  misshapen, 
bad  tempered,  taekey  is  worth. 

I  would  have  a  sialiicn  alwuf  15£  hands 
high;  weigh  1050  to  1150  pounds,  and 
formed  just  so  as  to  give  every  part  of  him 
the  highest  vitality  and  power  of  action. 
Black  Hawk,  Morgan  Hurter,  and  Con¬ 
sternation,  afford  the  best  examples  that 
now  occur  to  me  amongst  living  horses, 
and,  by  the  by, I  should  be  pleased  to  see 
likenesses  of  these  horses  in  the  Farmer 
and  Planter.  But  perhaps  it  would  lie 
better  for  you  to  publish  some  of  our  own 
horses.*  Likenesses  can  be  had  cheap 
now,  and  the  horse  who  is  not  worthy  to 
have  his  likeness  published,  ought  not  to 
be  bred  from.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good 
rule  to  breed  from  no  horse,  that  was  not 
published,  for  the  public  taste  would  be 
thus  improved  by  contrasting  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  horses,  and  then  if  inferior  horses 
were  published,  it  would  make  their  own¬ 
ers  ashamed  and  prevent  them  from  doing 
mischief.  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  the 
likeness  of  all  the  breeding  horses  in  old 
Pendleton  district.  The  owner  of  every 
valuable  horse  would  find  it  to  liis  inter¬ 
est  to  put  his  likeness  in  your  paper. — 
Mind,  if  any  undertake  it,  let  us  have  the 
name  of  the  daguerreotypist  and  the  engra¬ 
ver,  that  exact  likenesses  may  be  insured- 

This  digression  has  exhausted  my  paper 
and  run  this  article  beyond  its  intended 
length,  and  therefore  what  I  intend  say¬ 
ing  about  the  management  of  colts  and 
young  horses,  must  be  deferredfor  a  future 
chapter.  A.  B.  C. 

Greenville ,  S.  C .,  May,  1853. 

*This  we  would  do  with  pleasure  and  without 
charge,  if  the  cuts  were  furnished  us. — Ens. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Fencing. 

Messrs.  Editors: — I  have  just  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading  Mr.  Sorsby’s  very  in¬ 
teresting  essay  on  fencing.  As  results 
are  very  different  with  us  here,  from  those 
there  laid  down,  I  trust  you  will  permit 
me  to  state  objections  that  present  them¬ 
selves  when  perusing  the  essay  in  question. 

RaiJ  fences  cannot  be  made  here  for 
less  than  double  the  price  estimated.  A 
majority  of  hill-plantations  have  very  little 
rail-timber  that  is  easily  accessible. 

The  objections  to  the  use  of  hedges, 

[  derm  by  no  means  valid.  True,  they 
will  not  flourish  well  on  poor  or  thin  soil; 
but  when  planted  in  the  line  of  an  old 
fence  row,  the  soil  is  always  sufficiently 


rich  ;  and  however  poor,  but  a  slight  dres, 
sing  of  of  manure  suffices  for  the  Chero¬ 
kee,  rose.  An  ordinary  rail  fence  requires, 
annually,  much  more  labor  to  be  bestowed 
on  it,  than  the  clipping  needed  by  a  hedge. 
A  space  of  six  feet  will  suffice  for  a 
hedge  even  on  the  forest  line.  They  need 
never  occupy  more  space  than  five  feet, 
with  a  moderate  share  of  attention.  They 
will  grow  in  any  land  that  will  produce 
corn  or  cotton,  even  though  pretty  wet. 
They  do  sap  the  soil  to  some  distance, 
which  is  objectionable.  The  Cherokee 
rose,  nor  the  Evergreen  thorn  (cratcegus 
pyracantha),  ever  throw  up  suckers.  The 
rose  certainly  affords  a  great  harbor  for 
vermin  ;  but,  if  kept  clean  during  the  first 
three  years,  will  rarely  be  infested  with 
weeds  or  briars.  I  can  hardly  conceive 
of  a  rose  hedge  being  so  imperfect  at  bot¬ 
tom  as  to  admit  pigs.  There  are,  in  this 
county  (Adams)  hundreds  of  miles  of  Cher¬ 
okee  rose  through,  or  under,  or  over  which 
no  annimal  whatever  could  pass,  larger 
than  a  rabit.  I  have  never  known  them 
killed  by  frost ;  and  but  once  in  the  least 
degree  injured. 

The  Osage  orange,  I  think,  from  a  con¬ 
siderable  experience  and  observation,  alto¬ 
gether  unfitted  for  hedging  south  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  The  plant,  like  the  honey  locust, 
is  inclined  to  make  a  tree,  and  thus  be¬ 
comes  open  and  ineffective  in  a  very  few 
years,  inspite  of  pruning,  clipping,  plash¬ 
ing,  &c.  It  can  only  be  grown,  however, 
from  seed,  which  is  costly  and  uncertain 
in  its  growth.  For  plants  grown  from 
the  cuttings  of  the  roots  will  sucker  much 
more  than  the  seedlings  even. 

The  cratcegus  p^acantha,  on  the  other 
hand,  grows  as  freely  as  the  willow  from 
the  cuttings,  and  makes  a  close  and  per¬ 
fect  fence  with  less  cost,  and  often  labor, 
than  any  other  plant  or  material  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  and  is,  moreover, 
a  beautiful  object  atall times.  SeeSouth- 
ern  Rural  Almanac  for  particulars. 

The  remarks  upon  ditch  fencing,  and 
hoard  fence,  are  excellent.  Lumber,  here, 
however,  is  worth  $20  to  $25  per  1,000, 
which  would  render  any  such  fence,  for 
plantation  purposes,  out  of  the  question. — 
In  wire  fences  I  have  but  little  faith,  tho 
considerable  experience.  T.  A. 

Washington,  Miss.,  April,  1853. 

- - 

The  Aleppo  Button — A  Singular  Dis¬ 
ease.- — T,he  Aleppo  button  is  a  singular 
ulcer  which  attacks  every  person  born 
in  the  city  of  Aleppo,  and  every  stranger 
who  spends  a  month  there.  It  can  nei¬ 
ther  be  prevented  nor  cured,  and  always 
lasts  a  year.  The  inhabitants  have  it  al- 
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most  invariably  on  the  face,  either  on 
the  cheek,  forehead,  or  tip  of  the  nose, 
where  it  often  leaves  an  indellible  and 
disfiguring  scar.  Strangers,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  have  it  on  one  of  the  joints,  either 
elbow,  knee,  wrist,  or  ancle.  So  strictly 
is  its  visitation  confined  to  the  city  prop¬ 
er,  that  in  none  of  the  neighboring  vil¬ 
lages,  nor  even  in  the  distant  suburbs,  is 
it  known.  Physicians  have  vainly  en¬ 
deavored  to  prevent  it  by  innoeulation, 
and  are  at  a  loss  what  cause  to  ascribe 
it.  We  are  liable  to  have  it,  even  after 
five  days’  stay,  but  I  hope  it  will  post¬ 
pone  its  appearance  till  after  I  reach 
home.  — Bayard  Taylor. 

Matches. 

Many  barbarous  nations  unacquainted 
with  the  methods  in  use  among  civillized 
people  for  procuring  instantaneous  fire, 
obtain  it  by  rubbing  dry  pieces  of  hard, 
against  pieces  of  soft  wood.  Flint,  steel, 
and  tinder,  were  employed  for  the  same 
purpose,  for  centuries,  but  this  age  could 
not  be  content  nor  put  up  with  such  poor 
methods  of  obtaining  quick  fire.  Match¬ 
es  were  first  made  with  their  ends  dip¬ 
ped  in  sulphur,  which  were  inflamed  by 
dipping  them  in  a  bottle  containing  phos¬ 
phorous,  which  was  called  the  ‘‘Devil’s 
bottle.”  The  phosphorous  bottle  was 
first  superceded  by  coating  sulphur 
matches  with  the  chlorate  of  potash,  and 
by  dipping  them  into  a  bottle  containing 
asbestus  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid, 
they  quickly  inflamed.  These  matches 
were  again  superceded  by  the  lucifer 
friction  match  which  was  inflamed  by 
simple  friction  without  the  use  ©t  an  ac¬ 
id  or  phosphorous  bottle.  The  inventor 
of  this  match  is  unknown  ;  he  was  a 
public  benefactor  to  the  human  race  and 
deserves  a  monument.  These  matches 
are  first  dipped  in  sulphur,  and  into  a 
camposition  of  16  parts  of  gum  arabic,  9 
parts  phosphorous,  14  parts  nitre,  16 
parts  manganese — by  measure,  and  then 
all  worked  up  with  water.  The  mixture 
is  made  into  a  thick  paste,  into  which  the 
matches  are  dipped  and  then  dried  in  a 
heated  room  made  safe  from  contact 
with  fire.  Matches  can  he  made  without 
using  sulphur,  by  dipping  them  into  fused 
stearine  instead  of  the  sulphur.  They 
spoil,  however,  by  very  little  heat,  and 
frequently  miss  fire.  The  chlorate  of 
potash  has  frequently*  been  employed 
along  with  phosphorous,  and  the  match¬ 
es  containing  this  salt,  when  drawn 
across  a  piece  of  sand  paper,  crackle  with 
el  series  of  small  explosions.  They  are 


dangerous  matches,  and  the  mixing  of 
the  ingredients  in  a  dry  state  is  always 
attended  with  danger.  Matches  are  very 
convenient,  and  are  now  an  indispensible 
article  in  every  household.  It  is  not  ma¬ 
ny  years  since  we  had  to  pay  a  sixpence 
fora  box  of  matches  not  half  the  size  of 
the  one  now  sold  for  a  cent.  In  Germa¬ 
ny  and  Russia  there  are  some  very  large 
lucifer  match  factories,  the  operatives  in 
which,  are  subject  to  dreadful  diseases, 
caused  by  the  phosphorous.  This  led  an 
eminent  Austrian  chemist,  Prof.  Schrot- 
ter,  to  devote  his  time  to  obviate  this  evil, 
and  at  last  made  the  grand  discovery  of 
treating  phosphorus  by  heat,  so  as  to 
bring  it  into  an  equally  efficient  condition 
for  matches,  but  perfectly  safe  and  innox¬ 
ious  to  the  operative.  His  discovery  was 
first  exhibited  at  the  World’s  Fair.  A 
full  description  of  the  mode  employed  to 
render  phosphorous  amorphous,  is  des¬ 
cribed  in  the  seventh  volume,  p.  187,  Sci¬ 
entific  American.  Having  had  some  en¬ 
quiries  about  matches---the  composition 
they  are  made  of,  &c\,  within  a  few  weeks 
the  above  will  convey  information  on  the 
subject  to  many  who  are  now  unacquain¬ 
ted  with  the  same. — S.  American. 


Protection  of  Manure. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  free  and 
constant  exposure  of  manure  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  greatly  deteriorates 
and  lessens  its  value  ;  and  that  providing 
a  protection  for  it  while  remaining  in  the 
yards*  or  before  its  removal  to  the  land  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied,  we  should  save 
sufficient  to  remunerate  us  amply  for  the 
cost  which  such  a  structure  capable  offul- 
ly  subserving  this  important  purpose 
would  necessarily  involve.  The  proper 
location  of  sheds  intended  for  this  use,  is 
on  the  side  of  the  barn,  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  portion  used  as  a  “  tie  up,”  in  order 
that  the  excrements  of  the  animals  may 
be  removed  to  it  every  morning,  and  with¬ 
out  even  a  temporary  exposure  to  the  air. 

The  back  or  rear  wall  of  the  structure, 
should  be  so  formed  as  to  admit  of  its  be¬ 
ing  opened  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the 
contents,  and  to  effect  which,  with  the 
greatest  convenience  and  dispatch,  the  en¬ 
tire  wall  should  he  suspended  on  stout 
hinges,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  swung  up, 
and  retained  in  that  position  till  the  work 
of  removal  is  accomplished. 

A  structure  subserving  this  purpose, 
and  which  will  last  for  several  years,  may 
be  erected  for  a  few  dollars,  doubtless — 
yet  I  would  not  advise  anyone  to  spend 
half  or  two-thirds  the  amount  requisite 


or  the  construction  of  a  first  rate  perma¬ 
nent  fabric,  in  putting  up  a  cheap  one 
which  will  but  partially  meet  the  neces¬ 
sities  ofthe  case,  and  be  ready  for  repairs 
or  tumble  into  ruins,  almost  as  soon  as  it 
is  up.  It  should  ever  be  an  object  with 
the  farmer  to  do  well  and  thoroughly 
whatever  he  attempts.  The  old  adage — 
‘‘work  well  done,  is  twice  done,”  convey 3 
an  important  lesson,  to  which  it  would  be 
well  for  farmers  to  attend,  and  especially 
in  providing  those  permanent  fixtures  and 
conveniences  which  necessarily  involve 
the  expenditure  of  time  and  cash.  The 
economy  ofmanure  is  beginning  to  be  con¬ 
templated  as  a  subject  of  mfich  practical 
importance  by  the  farming  class  general¬ 
ly,  and  we  trust  the  day  is  rapidly  ad¬ 
vancing,  and  is  even  now  by  no  means  dis¬ 
tant,  when  judicious  andefficient  measures 
will  be  adopted  universally  forthe  protec¬ 
tion  of  that  article  upon  the  assistance  of 
which  the  farmer  relies  for  the  profit  of 
his  soil  and  crops.  When  it  is  reflected 
that  in  the  present  condition  of  our  agri¬ 
culture,  little  can  be  accomplished  with¬ 
out  manure,  it  will  certainly  be  thought 
a  matter  of  no  trivial  or  insignificant  con¬ 
sequence  so  to  manage  and  economize 
the  contents  of  the  stercorary  asdo  ensure 
the  availability  of  all  its  wealth.  With 
a  sufficiency  of  manure,  we  may  laugh  at 
the  sterility  of  nature:  but  without  it  we 
can  virtually  establish  little  or  nothing. 

In  the  manure  shed  the  farmer  has  an 
assistant  of  the  most  valuable  kind  and 
which  involves  hut  comparitively  slight 
expense. — N.  E.  Cultivator. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Grafting  Stone  Fruits. 

Messrs.  Editors: — I  recently  observed 
in  some  of  our  papers  an  extract  from 
some  Northern  journal,  to  the  effect  that 
some  Northern  Professor  had  made  the 
discovery  that  by  sundry  manipulations 
and  surgical  operations  the  peach  tree 
could  he  grafted.  Will  wonders  never 
cease?  But  yesterday  it  was  the  Erric- 
son  and  the  spirit  rappings,.and  now  we 
have  this  startling  announcement.  Ver¬ 
ily  every  breeze  from  the  North  brings  to 
the  earsof  us  poor  benighted  souls  of  the 
South,  some  new  matter  of  admiration 
and  amazement. 

Backed  by  such  authority,  I  trust  I 
may  now  venture  the  assertion  that  in 
this  our  genial  climate,  a  peach  can  be 
grafted  without  more  to  do  than  consists 
in  splitting  one  stick,  and  making  a  wedge 
on  another  to  fit  it.  No,  that  is  not  quite 
all  either:  the  whole  wound  must  be 
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well  coated -with  wax  if  aboveground,  or 
if  under,  the  soil  clo§ely  packed  over  it. 
The  entire  mystery  lies  in  making  a 
close  fit  and  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
atmosphere.  I  have  grafted  many  hun¬ 
dreds  and  have  rarely  failed  except  in 
teases  where  Surgeon  Borer  had  preceded 
and  produced  a  coagulum  by  his  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  roots.  This  hindrance  out 
'®f  the  way  and  I  would  sooner  insure  suc¬ 
cess  with  this  tree  than  the  apple  or  the 
jiear,  aboiit  which,  no  one  has  any  diffi¬ 
culty.  Under  ground  is,  I  believe,  rather 
the  surer  plan,  but  then  you  open  a  door 
for  the  entrance  of  that  same  profession¬ 
al  withared'head,  who  will,  you  may  be 
sure,  speedily  accept  the  offer.  Success 
in  either  way,  however,  I  regard  as  about 
as  certain  as  that  a  grain  of  corn  planted 
odder  favorable  circumstances,  will  veg- 
ctate  and  make  a  plant. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss  in  this' 
connection  to  allude  briefly  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  I  was  first  led  to  make  the 
texperiment  of  grafting  the  peach — for 
experiment  it  was  to  me,  having  always 
previously  heard  that  no  stone  fruit  could 
be  so  propagated  : 

Some  years  since,  I  received  from  my 
friend,  Maj.  John  Wright,  a  bundle  of 
scions  and  cuttings  of  various  kinds,  and 
■among  them  one  of  a  peach,  in  praise  of 
which  he  was  very  eloquent.  I  knew 
well  enough  what  to  do  with  the  others, 
but  this  staggered  me.  It  was  not  the 
season  for  budding  and  I  did  not  believe 
it  would  take  as  a  cutting,  so  grafting 
was  the  only  alternative,  and  this  every 
body  said  would  not  do.  I  determined 
at  length  to  give  it  a  trial  at  all  events, 
rather  than  throw  it  away.  It  looked  un¬ 
promising  enough  for  a  long  time;  every 
thing  else  was  growing  off  finely  before 
it  exhibited  any  sign  of  life,  and  I  felt  so 
discouraged  that  I  raised  my  foot  a  dozen 
times  to  kick  it  out,  but  withheld  the 
blow,  hoping  against  hope,  until  at  length 
the  lowest  hud  expanded  and  I  soon  had 
a  fine  tree  to  reward  me  for  my  forbear¬ 
ance.  My  friend,  who  is  an  amateur, 
'called  it  the  Pendleton  or  Best-in-the- 
world  peach,  and  so  far  as  my  experience 
extends,  it  well  deserves  the  title.  He 
informed  me  that  his  tree  was  obtained 
from  one  in  the  garden  of  the  Hon.  R. 
F.  Simpson;  so  you  will  see  thatl  am  in¬ 
directly  indebted  to  your  firm  of  the  Far¬ 
mer  and  Planter  both  for  the  possession 
of  this  admirable  fruit,  and  for  the  discov¬ 
ery  to  which  it  led  me.  Subsequent  ex¬ 
perience  has  entirely  disabused  my  mind 
of  the  prejudice  with  respect  to  other 


stone  fruits  ;  I  have  found  them  all,  cher¬ 
ries  and  apricots,  plums  and  nectarines, 
succeed  with  the  greatest  facility.  They 
do  not  at  the  North,  I  am  informed,  take 
without  extra  pains  being  used,  and  hence 
the  notion  that  it  would  prove  so  with 
us  was  as  usual,  jumped  at  by  our  trouble- 
hating  countrymen. 

There  is  another  sample  from  the  same 
land  of  notions  that  I  find  does  not  hold 
good  here.  That  scions  cut  a  considera¬ 
ble  time  previously  to  being  used,  succeed 
better  than  those  freshly  taken  from  the 
tree.  On  the  contrary  scions  from  the 
peach  tree,  when  in  full  bloom  and  from 
other  trees  equally  advanced,  cut  the  mo¬ 
ment  before  being  used  succeed  as  readi¬ 
ly,  and  in  fact  grow  off  more  rapidly  than 
any  others.  This  was  fairly  tested  the 
past  season  by  inserting  on  one  side  of 
the  cleft  in  the  ilmb  of  a  pear  tree  a  scion 
preparedaccording  to  rule,  and  on  the  oth¬ 
er,  one  just  cut,  with  its  buds  ready  to  ex¬ 
pand.  The  latter  at  this  time  has  shoots 
six  or  eight  inches  long,  whilst  the  former 
is  just  beginning  to  grow.  The  condi¬ 
tion  in  Which  all  the  others  of  the  same 
preparation  upon  the  tree,  is  found  to  be. 

Apropos  to  both  the  matters  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  comes  an  experiment  just  satis¬ 
factorily  completed.  The  Best-in-the- 
world  being  a  very  early  bloomer,  and 
therefore  very  liuble  to  be  nipped  the 
frost,  I  looked  about  to  see  if  I  could  not 
discover  some  stock  in  either  the  peach 
or  plum  tribe  of  a  later  habit  upon  which 
it  might  be  worked  with  the  hope  of 
thereby  retarding  the  period  at  which  its 
blossoms  expanded  in  the  spring.  By 
great  good  fortune,  I  discovered  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  he  just  the  thing  I  wanted,  in 
the  form  of  a  wild  plum  tree,  which 
grows  to  a  large  size  and  blooms  a  fort¬ 
night  later  than  any  other  plum  or  peach, 
and  I  procured  a  number  of  seed  and  soon 
had  plenty  of  stocks.  The  season  just 
passed,  I  cut  from  the  peach  scions  the 
terminal  buds  which  plainly  showed 
the  tips  of  the  coming  leaves,  and  with¬ 
out  delay  applied  them,  both  cleft  and 
splice  fashion,  to  the  plum  stocks.  I 
watched  their  progress  for  several  days 
with  considerable  anxiety,  I  confess,  for 
here  was  a  complete  reversal  of  the  rule 
that  the  sap  of  the  stock  should  be  in  a 
more  active  state  than  that  of  the  scion. 
My  fears  however  were  soon  dissipated, 
for  in  a  short  space  of  time,  they  began  to 
grow  off  vigorously,  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  plum  trees  in  the  same  row.  In  short 
the  severed  members  of  the  peach  kept 
pace  with  the  parent  tree, — utterly  refus¬ 


ing  to  fall  into  the  sluggish  habits  of  the 
family  with  which  it  had  become  con¬ 
nected.  This  independance,  or  rather 
perversity,  of  character  on  the  part  of 
my  favorite,  defeated  my  principal  ob¬ 
ject,  but  I  trust  to  have  secured  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  it  which  will  be  found  proof 
against  the  assaults  of  Dr.  Borer. 

In  conclusion,  Messrs.  Editors,  andbe- 
for  making  my  bow,  you  will  allow  me  to 
make  a  suggestion  that  may  possibly  in¬ 
terest  some  of  your  readers.  The  com¬ 
mon  red  haw  bush  makes  an  excellent 
stock  to  graft  the  pear  on.  I  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  that  were  so  worked 
last  year;  many  of  them  made  over  six 
feet’s  growth  in  the  single  season,  and 
have  fine  bushy  heads  that  give  fair  prom¬ 
ise  of  fruit  at  an  early  day. 

Cratxjgus. 


Charcoal  and  Plaster. —  Charcoal  dust  is  a 
powerful  absorbent  of  atmospheric  ammo¬ 
nia,  and  consequently  a  valuable  fertilizer. 
Powdered  charcoal  is  perhaps  the  best  thing 
that  can  be  used  to  absorb  unpleasant  ordors 
arising  from  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
matters.  A  handful  of  chare  oal  d  u  st  scattred 
over  the  vaults  of  privies,  sink-stoups,  &c., 
will  immediately  correct  any  unpleasant 
odors  arising  therefrom.  Plaster  of  Paris 
is  probably  the  next  best  thing  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  should  be  used  freely  in  stables,  &c. , 
especially  during  the  warm  weather.  The 
use  of  these  absorbents  not  only  promotes 
health,  but  effects  an  important  saving  of  val¬ 
uable  fertilizing  matters.  Rose  bushes  and 
other  choice  shrubs  and  flowers,  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  or  in  pots,  derive  great  advantage  from 
the  application  of  charcoal  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth  around  them. 


Oat  Straw. — A  writer  in  the  June  number 
of  the  Farm  Journal,  gives  his  experience  of 
the  injury  of  oat  straw,  when  fed  to  milch 
cows.  He  states  that  in  the  early  part  of 
June  his  cows  ate  of  the  oat  straw  litter,  and, 
although  fresh,  their  milk  immediately  failed, 
and  was  not  restored  until  the  cattle  were 
entirely  excluded  from  the  straw.  '  This,  we 
believe,  accords  with  the  universal  opinion 
among  farmers,  of  the  deleterious  effects  of 
this  straw  upon  cows  in  milk;  but  it  is  well 
euough  to  mention  the  fact,  in  order  that, 
through  inattention,  others  may  not  suffer 
from  negligently  allowing  their  cattle  to 
feed  upon  it. —  Ger.  Tel. 


One  thing  is  quite  clear,  that  whether 
fortune  be  more  like  Plutus  or  an  angel, 
it  is  no  use  to  abuse  her ;  one  may  as  well 
throw  stones  at  a  star. 
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For  Funner  and  Planter. 

Improvement  in  Agriculture. 

Messrs.  Editors:—!  am  rejoiced  to  see 
your  list  i  ncreasingso  rapidly,  and  that  there 
is  a  fair  prospect  of  remuneration  for  your 
labors.  Farmers  are  waking  up  from  the 
duluess  and  apathy  so  long  manifested  on 
the  subject  of  agriculture.  The  day  is 
dawning,  and  ere  long  the  sun  will  break 
forth  in  meridian  splendor.  The  time  I 
hope  will  soon  roll  round,  when  the  ques¬ 
tions  among  farmers  will  not  be,  how  many 
bags  of  cotton  to  the  hand,  do  you  make? 
But  how  much  corn,  wheat,  and  pork? — 
But  above  all,  what  improvement  in  your 
lands,  by  ditching,  fencing,  manuring  &c .? 
When  these  last  questions  become  more 
interesting  to  farmers,  the  quantity  of  cot¬ 
ton  will  diminish,  and  we  shall  see  every 
thing  in  a  more  prosperous  condition. — 
Fat  mules,  fat  cattle,  fat  hogs  &c.,  down 
to  the  ver3'  poultry.  Generally,  you  find 
wherethere  is  a  large  crib  well  filled,  you 
will  find  a  teaming  Jim  eat chouse.  Most 
farmers  aim  at  too  much — strike  too  high 
— one  man  cannot  perform  the  labor  of 
two.  Neither  should  a  planter  expect  a 
full  crop  from  a  half  worked  plant.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  manure  well,  cultivate 
thoroughly,  and  plant  less?  Says  one,  I 
approve  your  theory,  but  I  must  practice 
differently.  At  present  I  am  in  debt — I 
have  not  paid  for  the  last  lot  of  negroes, 
and  there  is  a  balance  on  the  tract  of  land 

I  bought  of  Mr. - ,  so  when  I  get  clear 

of  these  matters  now  pressing,  I  will  slip 
on  the  harness  and  travel  your  road.  “I 
know  its  right,’’  but  really,  sir,  I  cannot 
change  now.  Alas!  poor  man;  I  fear 
he  will  always  have  some  excuse — always 
some  land  or  negroes  to  pay  for,  till  his 
lands  are  impoverished,  and  he  compel¬ 
led  to  leave  the  land  of  his  fathers  with 
all  his  youthful  associations,  and  cast  his 
lot  among  strangers  to  be  miserable  his 
few  remaining  days.  Wake  up  brother 
planters,  though  ourexpectaionsare  some 
times  blasted,  all  things  considered  we 
have  bright  prospects  ahead.  A  healthy 
climate — a  good  subsoil — while  we  have 
within  our  reach  the  materials  for  ma¬ 
king  our  lands  rich — agricultural  papers 
to  instruct — the  experiments  of  all  Eu¬ 
rope  to  look  at,  while  chemistry  with  a 
progressive  march  is  developing  the  na¬ 
tural  resources  of  our  country.  W. 

Winsboro,  S.  C.,  May ,  1853. 

The  Free  Martin. — This  is  the  name  given 
to  a  twin  cow-calf,  born  -with  a  bull-calf. — 
It  is  stated  that  generally  there  is  such  de¬ 
fect  in  the  development  of  the  organs  of  gem 
rr'ation  that  the  animal  is  barren.  This  is 


not  owing  as  many  imagine,  to  an  admixture 
of  developed  organs  of  two  sexes,  constitu¬ 
ting  the  monster  called  an  hermaphrodite,  but 
by  the  arrest  of  development  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  uterine  life  to  malformation.  In  the 
Journal  of  Agriculture  wre  find  a  statement 
from  Hon.  John  W.  Lincoln  of  Worcester, 
of  observations  made  by  him  on  two  ani¬ 
mals  of  this  kind.  One  was  a  calf  from  his 
own  herd,  the  other  was  purchased  with  a 
view  to  experiment.  The  one  from  his  own 
herd  became  in  calf,  and  this  spring  had  a 
fine  calf  and  promises  to  become  a  “first 
rate  cow.”  The  other  heifer  did  not  become 
in  calf,  not  promising  very  much,  and  in  redu¬ 
cing  the  number  of  his  herd  last  fall,  she  was 
sold  for  the  slaughter-house. — It  probably 
yet  remaius  to  be  proved  whether  these  heif¬ 
ers  would  really  be  less  likely  to  breed  than 
others.  A  series  of  experiments  would  be 
very  desirable  to  settle  this  question. 

[ Granite  Farmer. 

- - 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

The  American  Farmer— .His  Political  Po¬ 
sition  Rights  and  Privileges. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Ifthere  be  one  class 
of  society  more  valuable  than  another — 
or  one  on  whose  prosperity  the  general 
welfare  depend  more  than  another — or 
whose  occupation  more  than  any  other 
tends  to  produce  independence  of  mind, 
promote  the  highest,  and  unite  the  most 
numerons  blessings  of  life,  it  is  that'  of 
the  farmer. 

In  taking  up  the  occupation  and  follow¬ 
ing  the  pursuit  of  our  great  progenitor, 
that  of  eultivationg  the  mighty  garden  of 
the  earth,  we  combine  hea  th  of  body, 
ease  and  comfort  of  circumstances,  virtu¬ 
ous  habits  of  life,  cheerfulness,  content¬ 
ment  and  repose  of  mind.  For  the  far¬ 
mer,  the  primrose  and  the  violet  shed 
their  balmy  fragrance — for  him,  the  lark 
carols  its  cheering  lays.  Such  are  the 
enjoyments,  such  the  delightful  accom- 
paniarnents  of  the  farmer  in  a  natural, 
healthy  and  unmolested  state. 

But  is  this  the  condition  of  the  British 
farmer?  To  this  inquiry  whatreply  makes 
the  English,  the  Scotch  or  the  Irish  far¬ 
mer?  He  answers  with  a  sigh  or  a  groan, 
as  opposite  to  this  blissful  condition  of 
life  as  darkness  from  light — as  bitter  from 
sweet,  and  as  far  asunder  from  prosperi¬ 
ty  and  happiness  as  is  the  equator  from 
the  pole.  The  farmer’s  rent  is  so  reg¬ 
ulated  as  at  best  to  leave  him  but  a 
bare  subsitance,  and  this  not  unfrequent- 
ly  after  having  involved  him  in  an  irre¬ 
trievable  arrear  of  rent,  unless  ultimately 
liquidated  by  the  sale  of  his  stock.  Thus 
is  his  vassalage  sealed,  and  for  the  remain¬ 


der  of  his  life  he  has  lost  his  free-ngeney, 
both  in  action  and  expression;  his  will 
in  all  cases  is  ridden  or  checked  by  an¬ 
other.  The  title  of  “a  free-born  Britton” 
to  him,  is  u  mere  fiction,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  restrain  his  thoughts,  nor  dare 
he  even  take  in  a  newspaper  entertaining 
sentiments  of  a  different  cast  to  those 
entertained  by  his  aristocratical  lord — no 
provision  is  in  store  for  old  age.  Oh,  ye 
English  fanatics,  who  have  so  much  false 
sympathy  for  a  class  of  people  whose 
only  blessing  is  in  having  been  removed 
to  a  Christian  land,  where  they  are  well 
fed,  clothed  and  cared  for  in  sickness  and 
in  health.  Untill  this  much  can  [be  said 
of  the  white  peasants  of  England,  let  us 
have  less  of  English  or  Northern  sympa¬ 
thy,  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  t  he  Du  tch  ess  of  South¬ 
erland,  and  the  Exeter  Hall  phi lan thro, 
pists,  for  a  part  of  the  African  race — the 
only  happy  part  of  that  nation. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  all  the  farmers 
cannot  be  educated.  There  are  but  few 
who  are  not  competent  to  make  greater 
or  less  progress  in  the  attainment  of  prac¬ 
tical  knewledge,  if  they  are  not  oppressed 
by  bad  government,  and  as  the  farmer’s 
avocation  and  pecuniary  circumstances 
do  not  admit  of  his  acquiring  knowledge 
by  entering  much  into  society,  he  must 
enlarge  his  knowledge  by  reading.  And 
as  his  leisure  time  is  short,  and  conseqent- 
ly  extremely  precious  to  him,  he  must 
read  those  publications  which  gives  him 
the  most  and  best  information,  in  the  least 
time,  how  to  better  his  condition  in  this 
world,  and  secure  to  him  a  blissful  inher¬ 
itance  in  the  world  to  come.  A  great 
many  think  the  farmer  ought  not  to  med¬ 
dle  with  politics.  I  think  differently.— 
They  had  as  well  say  to  me  that  I  do 
not  need  what  I  make,  as  to  say  I  ought 
not  to  know  how  to  secure  what  I  have 
made,  be  it  either  life  or  liberty.  I  say 
both  mind  your  individual  business,  and 
also  concern  yourselves  with  politics,  do 
the  one  and  leave  not  the  other  undone. 

To  know  how  to  protect  the  fruits  of 
your  industry  and  to  make  proper  appli¬ 
cation  thereof,  is  an  imperitive  duty  you 
owe  to  yourselves,  your  wives  and  your 
children.  The  most  valuable  knowledge 
for  our  attainment  next  to  that  of  secu¬ 
ring  our  eternal  happiness,  and  obtainin'' 
a  comtortable  subsistauce  while  we  are 
on  eaith,  is  the  knowledge  of  securin'' 
our  lives  and  subrtance  unmolested.  This 
it  concerns  every  man  to  do,  and  the 
knowledge  how  to  do  it,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  what  is  termed  political 
knowledge. 

Oii  so  important  a  subject,  it  concerns 
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ivery  man  to  exercise  his  best  reason’,  j  a'tK|  fVUit,  there  will  be  no  end  to  it,  unless 


and  not  to  be  a  mere  passive  spectator  of 
what  onother  man  officiously  and  unasked 
presumes  to  do  for  him,  in  the  matter  of 
his  general  go  Vermont. 

Let  me  refer  those  gentlemen  who  think 
that  farmers  ought  not  to  take  an  interest 
in  politics  because  they  cannot  use  a  few 
latin  and  French  phrases,  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  English  faimers,  where 
he  will  have  a  good  mirror  to  reflect  his 
judgment.  I  never  thought  it  a  good 
mark  oftalent,  to  hear  a  learned  man 
speak  disrespectfully  of  weakness.  Why 
should  the  hand  speak  with  contempt 
of  the  foot,  might  not  the  head  with 
equal  propriety  speak  slightly  ofthe  hands 
— a  wise  head  will  not.  The  farmers  are 
the  majority  of  every  nation,  or  properly 
what  is  called  the  people — the  voice  of 
the  people  is  the  voice  of  God.  Thunder 
may  be  said  to  be  the  voice  of  God,  yet 
thunder  is  hut  noise,  it  is  the  lightning 
that  accompanies  it  that  makes  it  awfully 
effective.  I  have  raised  rny  thunderin 
behalf  of  my  brother  farmers. 

W.  D.  A.  D. 

Laurence,  May ,  1853. 

Crops,  &c.,  in  Miss. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Messbs.  Editors: — Enclosed  you  will 
find  a  gold  $1  to  pay  for  my  paper  for  the 
present  year,  two  numbers  of  w  Inch  have 
come  to  hand.  1  was  much  pleased  with 
your  paper  last  year,  and  still  more  so 
with  the  present  issue,  as  they  exhibit  a 
pretty  dress,  and  much  more  able  and 
useful  matter,  especially  on  the  subject  of 
fertilizers  and  farm  economy.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  grain  culture  in  your  State,  as  no¬ 
ticed  in  your  correspondence,  is  some¬ 
what  different  from  that  used  here  in  our 
black  prairie  and  slough  lands.  We 
agree,  however,  in  not  hilling  up  the  corn, 
always  endeavoring  to  have  it  as  flat  as 
convenient.  As  to  cotton  culture,  I  think 
your  contributors  preserve  too  great  si¬ 
lence,  as  I  have  noticed  but.  few  articles 
on  that  subject  in  your  paper.  Can't 
you  sjjur  up  some  ofyour  South  Carolina 
Planters  to  give  us  a  few  items  of  their 
mode  of  cultivating  that  plant,  as  an  ex¬ 
change  of  views  would  no  doubt  benefit 
us  materially. 

The  spring  here  was  very  backward, 
and  many  are  wofully  behind  in  get¬ 
ting  their  seed  in,  caused  by  frequent  and 
heavy  rains.  Corn  looks  well,  and  is  well 
grown  for  the  time  of  year.  Wheat  crops 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  is  un¬ 
promising.  Gardens  are  ahead  of  every 
thing,  especially  in  the  Irish  potato  line  ; 


the  rot  effects  it  in  the  months  of  July  1 
and  August,  which  is  only  common  here 
n  wet  years.  O.  H.  M. 

Noxubee  Co.,  Miss.,  May,  1853. 

Remarks.— -We  take  the  liberty  of  publish¬ 
ing  the  above  letter  from  a  subscriber  in  Missis¬ 
sippi,  hoping  by  so  doing  to  draw  out  some¬ 
thing  from  our  planters  onthesubject  of  cotton 
culture,  for  we  know  we  have  many  subscribers 
who,  if  they  would  but  remove  their  light  from 
under  the  bushel,  might  astonish  even  our  Mis¬ 
sissippi  friends.  The  best  informed  cultivators 
in  our.  Stale  (book  farmers  we  mean)  are  many 
of  them  we  think  leaving  off  the  old  and  very 
impioper  practice  of  hilling  corn.  There  is, 
with  us,  no  doubt  but  the  flat  culture  is  best  every 
where,  especially  where  thorough  draining  of 
the  land  has  been  attended  to.  Our  Spring  has 
also  been  backword,  and  we  are  generally  much 
behind  hand  with  our  crops. — Eds.  F.  &  P. 

- ■■aWBrn  - 

The  Rhubarb  Plant  Dangerous. 

The  Cultivator  for  August  says  that 
the  fourteenth  number  of  Braithwaife’s 
Retrospect  of  Practical  .Medicine  and 
Surgery,  contains  an  article  on  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  rhubarb  plant  in  producing  grav¬ 
el,  which  is  calculated  to  alarm  those 
who  indulge  in  the  pies  and  Larts  made 
of  this  palateable  plant.  It  seems  that  it 
furnishes  the  material  of  one  ofthe  most 
painful  and  dangerous  diseases  to  which 
the  human  system  is  subject. 

The  subject  of  the  article  is  briefly  this : 

“  The  young  stalks  of  the  rhubarb  con¬ 
tains  oxalic  acid,  and  hard  waver  contains 
lime  ;  and  consequently,  those  who  eat 
articles  of  food  made  of  the  plant,  and 
drink  such  water,  are  introducing  into 
their  system,  the  constituent  ingredients 
ofthe  mulb'ury  calculus,  which  is  an  oxa¬ 
late  of  lime;  if  they  are  dyspeptic,  and 
unable  to  digest  the  acid,  are  very  likely 
indeed  to  to  incur  the  pain  and  exceeding- 
peril  of  a  real  concretion  of  that  kind. — 
The  oxalate  Avas  found  in  three  or  four,  af¬ 
ter  eating  the  rhubarb. 

This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  rather 
alarming.  The  mullniry  calculus  is  the 
most  painful  form  of  the  concretions  of 
the  kidneys  and  bladder.  The  rhubarb 
plant  has  come  into  extensive  use,  and  is 
generally  considered  a  very  Avholesome 
article  of  diet.  If  the  danger  of  using  it, 
is  as  represented  in  the  Retrospect,  it 
should  be  universally  known.  There 
would  seem  to  be  reason  to  infer  that  the 
danger  is  not  confined  to  those  who  use 
limestone  water,  for  the  acid  will  probab¬ 
ly  combine  with  other  bases  as  well  as 
with  lime.  The  presence  of  oxalic  acid 
in  the  plant,  perceptible  to  the  taste, 


would  lead  one  to  conclude,  a  priori,  that 
the  ascribed  efiect  would  result  from  its 
use,  whenever  it  is  not  decomposed  by 
the  stomach,  which  seems  to  be  the  case 
in  the  greater  proportion  of  instances ; 
and  the  experiments  leave  little  room  to 
doubt  its  agency  in  the  production  of  ox- 
ate  gravel  in  the  urine. — Ex, 

Selection  of  Pumpkin  Seeds. 

Some  years  since,  in  conversation  Avith 
a  learned  Scotchman,  upon  the  subject  of 
raising  pumpkins,  be  enquired  of  me, 
‘‘  do  you  always  raise  abundance  ofpump- 
kins  from  an  abundant  growth  of  vines, 
or  only  occasionally?”  My  reply  was, 
that  I  had  ever  in  my  experience  found 
the  fruit  to  be  very  uncertain,  howler 
excellent  the  vines  might  be.  Said  he, 
“  save  the  right  kind  of  seeds.”  This  was 
the  first  time  that  I  ever  had  an  intima¬ 
tion  that,  full  sized,  ripe,  rich  pumpkins, 
there  was  a  differance  in  the  seed  ;  I  there¬ 
fore  courteously  asked  him  to  explain  hia 
meaning.  He  replied,  “  save  seed  only 
from  the  female  species.”  Here  again  I 
Avas  at  fault,  and  besought  that  he  Avould 
give  me  further  directions  by  which  I 
might  err  no  more.  He  commenced  by 
saying,  “  that  one  accustomed,  can  gen¬ 
erally  tell  by  their  general  appearance; 
but  the  most  distinguished  feature  is  at 
the  blossom  end,  the  mark  of  the  blossom 
being  from  twice  to  four  times  as  large  on 
the  females  as  on  the  males.”  Since 
learning  the  above,  1  have  selected  seed 
according  to  his  directions,  and  for  ten 
years  past  have  never  failed  of  raising 
pumpkins  when  I  could  obtain  a  luxuri¬ 
ant  growth  of  vines. — S.  N.  Hawkes,  in 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa  Farmer. 

- -^TgjT—  - - 

The  True  System  of  Farming. 

Trying  to  do  too  much  is  a  common  er¬ 
ror  into  which  the  farmer  often  falls.  His 
great  eagerness  in  striving  to  be  rich,  is 
doubtless  the  cause  of  his  error.  He  is 
ambitious  and  energetic,  and  forms  his 
plans  on  a  large  scale,  too  often,  perhaps 
without  counting  the  cost.  He  bujrs  a’ 
large  farm  and  Avants  to  be  called  a  ‘‘large 
farmer,”  Avithout  understanding  or  consid¬ 
ering  the  true  elements  that  constitute  a 
real  farmer.  He  fancies  the  greatness  of 
that  profession,  as  is  too  often  the  com¬ 
mon  estimate,  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  acres,  not  to  say  cultivated! 
but  embraced  within  the  boundaries  of 
his  domain.  The  fact  is  now  being  spread 
abaoad,  that  a  large  farm  does  not  make 
a  man  either  rich,  contented  or  happy, 
but  on  the  contrary,  the  reverse  of  all 
these,  unless  well  tilled,  when  his  labor 
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is  rewarded  by  ample  crops  and  fair  sue-  , 
cess  in  the  various  departments  in  which  , 


he  is  engaged.  No  farmer  can  realize  the 
full  benefits  of  his  profession  without,  ad¬ 
opting  a  thorough  system  of  culture,  His 
success  commensurate  to  his  wishes,  al¬ 
ways  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  he 
prepares  his  grounds,  plants  his  seed,  and 
rears  his  stock.  Neither  of  these  depart¬ 
ments,  which  may  be  considered  the  cardi¬ 
nal  ones  of  his  profession,  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  The  soil  may  be  rich,  but  it 
needs  culture.  His  seed  may  be  sown,  but 
it  must  be  in  due  time,  and  always  on  soil 
well  prepared  and  of  a  suitable  quality  for 
the  preduction  of  the  crop  desired.  His 
stock  must  be  constantly  cared  for — it  de¬ 
rives  its  thrift  from  the  soil,  and  sends  again 
to  that  soil  the  sustenance  it  requires;  but 
this  not  done  in  a  loose  or  hap-hazard  way 
The  farmer’s  care  is  required,  and  all  his 
better  judgment  must  be  exercised  in  keep¬ 
ing  up  this  system  of  reciprocal  benefits 
that  may  be  realized  by  every  intelligent 
and  industrious  farmer. 

Thorough  cultivation  and  systematic 
attention  to  all  parts  of  his  business  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  a  good  degree  of  success.— 
The  very  corner  stone  to  this  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  fanning,  is  to  do  what  you  do  thor¬ 
oughly — nature  will  not  be  cheated,  and 
never  gives  full  returns  to  the  half  way 
work  that  is  practiced  by  vastly  too  many 
calling  themselves  farmers.  If  the  land 
has  been  worn,  the  extent  of  that  exhaus¬ 
tion  and  the  food  required,  must  be  first 
considered.  When  ascertained,  the  full 
measure  of  these  requirements  must  be 
given,  to  bring  out  full  returns.  If  the 
tii  nner  has  but  a  small  stock,  and  conse¬ 
quently  but  a  small  amount  of  manure  to 
replenish  his  land,  it  is  obvious  that  hut  a 
small  farm  can  he  supplied  with  it;  and 
good  judgement  at  once  dictates  that  to 
cultivate  properly  a  large  farm,  artificial 
fertilizers  must  be  used  if  good  crops  are 
obtained.  And  so  with  the  labor,  two 
men  cannot  suitably  till  one  hundred  acres 
of  land,  when  the  labor  of  two  men  and 
perhaps  four  might  be  profitably  employ¬ 
ed  on  seventy -five  acres. 

This  is  the  great  error  in  farming.  Two 
men  strive  to  do  what  four  can  hardly  do, 
and  thus  thousands  of  acres  are  run  over, 
half  tilled,  and  producing  half  crops. — 
The  land  is  run  over  till  worn  out,  sustain¬ 
ing  year  after  year  the  unnatural  tax,  till 
its  energies  are  entiiely  exhausted  and  it 
fails  even  to  yield  even  a  feeble  crop,  lie- 
cause  its  life  is  worn  out.  Much  of  the 
soil  in  Virginia  and  other  southern  states 
is  a  type  of  this.  Thousands  of  acres  are 


lying  entirely  useless  and  exhausted,  and 
will  ever  remain  so,  fill  the  first  elements 
ofits  power  are  returned  to  it.  This  pro¬ 
cess  is  fast  going  bn  in  many  of  the  western 
stales.  The  soil  is  treated  like  an  inex¬ 
haustible  mine;  the  tillers  crying  give,  i 
give,  give!  till  in  a  few  years  it  will  have 
nothing  to  give.  The  host  of  the  west  is,  i 
large  farms  and  large  fields  of  grain  ;  plow, 
sow,  and  reap,  is  the  business  of  western 
farmers,  drawing  out  the  very  life  of  the 
soil,  and  sendingaway  in  the  heavy  exports 
that  are  constantly  going  on  ward,  without  ; 
returning  to  the  soil  the  food  it  icquircs 
to  make  it  productive. 

The  light  that  is  being  spread  abroad  on 
this  subject,  is  beginning  to  conect  this 
practice  to  some  extent,  but  in  most  in¬ 
stances  very  little  is  returned  to  the  soil  to 
keep  it  alive,  till  after  several  years  of  con¬ 
tinual  cropping,  it  manifests  signs  ot  ex¬ 
haustion  and  ultimate  barrenness.  When 
tillers  ofthe  soil  understand  their  true  in¬ 
terests,  they  will  cultivate  no  more  land 
than  they  can  do  well.  Fifty  acres  of  land 
for  tillage,  brought  to  a  high  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  pays  better  than  one  hundred  run 
over  in  the  way  that  many  do. — Jefferson 
Farmer. 


The  First  Saiv  Mill. — The  old  practice 
in  making  boards,  was  to  split  up  the  logs 
with  wedges;  and,  inconvenient  as  the  prac¬ 
tice  was,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  per¬ 
suade  the  world  that  the  thing  could  be 
done  in  any  better  way.  Saw  Mills  were 
first  used  in  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury;  but  so  lately  as  1555,  an  English  em¬ 
bassador,  having  seen  a  Saw  Mill  in 
France,  thought  it  a  novelty  which 
deserved  a  particular  description.  It  is 
amusing  to  see  how  the  aversion  to  labor 
saving  machinery  has  already  agitated 
England. 

The  first  Saw  Mill  was  established  by 
a  Dutchman,  in  1663;  but  the  public  outcry 
against  the  fangled  machine  was  so  violent 
that  the  proprietor  was  forced  to  decamp 
with  more  expedition  than  ever  did  a  stum- 
py-1  egged  Dutchman,  before.  The  evil  was 
thus  imprudently  kept  out  of  England  for 
several  years,  or  rather  generations;  but  in 
1768  an  unlucky  timber  merchant,  hoping 
that  the  public  would  be  less  watchful  ofits 
own  interest,  made  a  rash  attempt  to  con¬ 
struct  another  mill.  The  guardians  of  the 
public  welfare,  however,  were  on  the  alert, 
and  a  conscientious  mob  at  once  collected 
and  pulled  the  mill  to  pieces.  Such  patri¬ 
otic  spirit  could  not  always  last,  and  Mills  are 
used  in  England  as  in  other  countries. 

Catch  not  too  soon  at  an  offence  or  give 
way  too  easy  to  ang^r. 


From  the  Southern  Cultivator . 

Topping:  Cotton. 

Messrs*  Editors: — Having  again  tried 
the  experiment  of  topping  cotton,  I  here¬ 
with  give  you  the  result  of  the  same  for 
the  Cultivator.  On  the  first  of  August  I 
measured  off  one  acre  of  land  of  the  same 
quality,  and  the  stand  as  near  the  same  as 
1  could  select  on  the  plantation.  I  topped, 
this  year,  two  rows,  and  skipped  two 
throughout  the  acre,  and  the  result  is  as 
follows — 

Topped  rows  of  seed  cotton, .  .513  lbs. 


Rows  not  topped, . 462  “ 

In  favor  of  topping, . 51  lbs. 


You  will  see  that  1  have  made  money 
this  year  bv  the  operation,  as  it  only  took 
three  days  to  top  my  crop,  and  1  have  made 
by  it,  36,720  pounds  of  seed  cotton.  I 
will,  for  the  satisfaction  of  others,  try  the 
experiment  for  three  years  to  come,  if  I 
live,  and  although  the  difference  may  not 
be  so  great  every  year  as  it  has  proved  to 
be  in  the  year  1852,  I  still  say  that  top¬ 
ping  cotton  in  Mississippi  is  advantageous, 
wet  or  -dry,  and  very  important  in  a  wet 
season.  I  will  here  say  to  those  who  are 
fearful  of  causing  their  cotton  to  sucker  in 
wet  weather  from  topping,  that  1  have  nev¬ 
er  been  able  to  see,  in  twenty  years’  expe¬ 
rience  in  farming,  that  topped  cotton  was 
more  subject  to  sucker  than  that  not  top¬ 
ped.  Too  much  rain  on  cotton  planted  in 
rich  new  land,  or  land  highly  manured, 
will  bring  out  suckers,  and  as  many  on 
that  not.  topped  as  on  the  topped ;  at  least, 
this  is  the  result  of  my  observation  in 
Mississippi,  the  opinion  of  others  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

This  being  the  only  piece  1  shall  give 
you  for  the  Cultivator  this  year,  1  will 
bring  forward  from  the  1st.  volume  ofyour 
journal  a  valuable  recipe  for  founder — 
more  correctly  speaking,  a  water  founder : 
Bleed  the  horse  from  the  neck  as  long  as 
he  can  stand  up;  then  make  him  swallow 
one  pint  of  salt;  anoint  well  around*  the 
edges  of  his  hoofs  with  spirits  of  turpen¬ 
tine;  keep  him  from  drinking  too  much 
water,  and  he  will  be  well,  1  think,  in  a 
few  hours. 

The  above  recipe  cured  a  valuable  horse 
for  me  last  spring,  after  trying  nearly  ev¬ 
ery  other  remedy  without  success.  The 
six  dollars  paid  for  the  back  numbers  of 
the  Cultivator,  has  saved  in e- a  horse  worth 
upwards  of $100.  E.  Jinkins. 

Horn  Fen.  Choctaiv  Co.  Miss.,  1853. 

Purge  for  a  horse — Aloes,  1  ounce  ;  jalap, 
two  or  three  drachms ;  oil  of  cloves,  ten 
[  drops  :  made  into  a  ball  with  honey. 
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By  The'Rov,  Thomas  Dawson,  of  Beaufort 
District,  is  appointed  an  agent  of  the  Farmer 
and  Planter. 

dPH.  P.  Douthit,  of  Alabama,  is  unauthor¬ 
ized  agent  for  the  Farmer  S,“  Planter . 

fry  Dr.  O  S.  Bentley,  of  Atlanta,  Ga„  is 
our  authorized  Agent  for  the  Farfnir  S,-  Planter. 

r  1  -  ~ - - ; 

Stop  my  Paper. 

Yes  sir,  we  will  stop  your  paper  at  any  time 
you  desire,  provided  that,  always  and  never¬ 
theless,  you  oil  your  part  will  not  reeollect  to 
forget  to  pay  up  (til  arrearages ,  including  the 
volume  you  have  commenced  with,  and  perhaps 
have  take ii  a  third  or  half  the  numbers  of,  which 
you  do  us  the  kindness  to  return  stitched  up, 
torn  or  scribbled  on,  so  as  to  render  them  useless 
to  us,  without  offering  to  pay  for,  even  up  to 
the  time  ofdiscontinuance.  And  that,  too,  after 
having  been  notified  before  the  close  ol  the  last 
volume,  not  to  commence  with  the  new  volume 
unless  you  intended  to  take  and  pay  lor  it. 

It  is  natural  for  some  men  to  be  mean  ;  they 
cant  help  it  we  suppose — its  in  the  blood  ol  the 
animal. 

To  Subscribers  and  Post  Masters. 

Will  subscribers  do  us  the  favor,  when  or¬ 
dering  a  change,  to  say  from  what  and  to  what 
office  the  change  is  to  be  made. 

Post  Masters  in  returning  papers  not  taken 
out  of  their  office,  not  un frequently  neglect  to 
state  from  what  office  they  are  returned,  but 
only  with  the  endorsement,  and  that  on  the  pa¬ 
per  instead  of  the  envelope,  “  Not  wanted,” 
“  Not  taken  from  the  office,”  or  “  Stop  this  pa¬ 
per.”  This  piece  of  neglect  in  P.  Ms.,  puts 
us  to  much  trouble  to  find  out  from  what  of¬ 
fice  the  papers  come  ;  for  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  know  every  man’s  post  office  on  seeing 
his  name  only,  which  we  have  put  on  his  paper 
in  directing  it.  We  put  the  name  of  the  post 
office  to  which  a  package  of  papers  is  sent,  on 
but  one  paper,  and  hence  if  any  other  paper 
happens  to  be  returned,  we  have  the  name  ol 
the  subscriber,  but  no  post  office. 

To  Correspondents. 

If  friend  “Johnathan,”  of  Sleepy  Hollow, 
would  write  us  a  sensible  article,  which  we 
know  he  is  capable  of  doing,  asking  information 
on  the  subjects  embraced  in  his  communication, 
instead  of  giving  it  in  the  tom-foolery  style  he 
has  adopted,  we  would  with  pleasure  publish  it, 


and  with  more  pleasure  answer  his  interroga- 
:oiies,  which  we  are  not  quite  certain  that  he  de¬ 
sires  us  to  do.  We  will, .however,  say  to  ‘‘John¬ 
athan,”  that  he  is  right  in  his  conclusions  to 
turn  his  land  “  upside  down”  in  the  fall  or  win* 
ter,  and  i!  lie  will  send  to  Messrs.  Sinclair  &co. 
of  Baltimore,  they  can  furnish  the  plough  that 
will  do  it.,  even  with  no  more  efficient  a  team 
than  his  two  “  oxes,”  and  if  he  will  follow  with 
two  more  hitched  to  “that  gofer”  lie  speaks  of 
being  “  mighty  common”  in  his  neighborhood, 
he  will  about  do  the  right  sort  of  work  to  pay 
him  for  his  trouble,  instead  of  scratching  with 
plows  “  from  2  to  6  inches  long,”  up  and  down 
hill,  as  seems-  to  be  the  practice  of  his  Sleepy 
Hollow  neighbors  for  the  only  reason  that  their 
•  dadys”  did  so.  In  bringing  to  the  top  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  stiff  red  clay,  “  Johnathan,”  which 
you  say  underlays  your  light  sandy  soil,  you  will 
not  only  improve  the  texture  of  your  land,  but 
by  exposing  it  a  winter  to  the  disintegrating  and 
ameliorating  effects  of  frost  and  atmosphere, 
will  much  enhance  its  productiveness.  As  for¬ 
mer  occupants  have  taken  the  cream  and  left 
you  nothing  but  the  “  klabber,”  which  you 
think  is  scarcely  Worth  “churnin,”  you  must 
force  your  churn  dash  a  little  lower  and  you  wil] 
find  something  that  will  make  butter,  for  they 
did  not  churn  to  the  bottom. 

As  to  the  “  guaiiay,”  you  might  do  worse  than 
to  use  that,  being  near  the  rail  road,  especially 
if  dealers  in  the  article  were  more  honest  than 
we  are  disposed,  from  recent,  developments,  to 
believe  some  of  them  to  be.  But  we  would 
by  no  means  discourage  you  from  the  use  of 
stable  or  other  manures  tiiat  you  may  possibly 
manufacture  at  cheaper  rates  on  yo.ur  farm.— 
Make  all  you  can;  it  is  the  gold  dust  of  the  far¬ 
mer,  and  should  on  no  account  be  neglected. — 
There  are  many  sources  of  manure  on  every 
farm  that  have  not  yet  been  discovered;  possi¬ 
bly  we  might  be  better  employed  in  searching 
them  out,  than  in  running  after  the  thousand  and 
one  pulled  “  fertilizers”  of  the  day.  In  addition 
to  stable,  hog-pen,  barn-yard  and  other  manures  to 
be  raked  and  scraped  from  every  part  of  your 
uplands,  or  the-hundreds  of  loads  of  muck  that 
you  may  dig  from  your  branch  and  creek 
swamps.  Sow  green  crops:  no  doubt  the 
cheapest  available  manure  for  your  land.  The 
cow  pea,  especially,  to  be  turned  in  as  deep  as 
your  two  “  oxes”  cau  do  it,  witii  the  plow  we 
have  already  advised  you  to  procure,  either  in  a 
green  state,  or  after  you  have  fed  the  peas  off  to 
your  hogs,  only,  as  they  eat  nothing  but  the  pea 
and  in  gathering  them,  leave  much  valuable  ma¬ 
nure  regularly  distiihuted  over  the  land.  Shift 
and  rest  your  land.  Plow  deep  in  preparing, 
and  shallow  in  cultivating,  and  let  those  run  to 
Florida  who  may  choose;  yon  may  live  in  a 
more  congenial  clime  at  home. 

We  feel  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  our 
obligations  to  old  and  untiring  friends,  as  well 
as  to  some  new  recruits,  for  the  amount  of  ori¬ 
ginal  matter  that  will  be  found  in  our  fourth  vol¬ 
ume  up  to  and  including  the  present  number, 
in  which  we  have  a  fair  showing  of  original 


contributions.  This  is  as  it  should  be. — 
Friends  of  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  let  it  not  be 
said  you  are  less  capable  or  less  disposed  to  write 
for  you  rown  paper,  than  are  the  exclusive  pat¬ 
rons  of  other  papers,  whether  south  or  north. — 
Let  u’s  make  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a 
pull  alltogether,  and  with  an  united  effort  render 
ourselves  deserving,  if  not  already  so,  the  high 
character  given  the  farmers  and  planters  of  our 
state  by  our  worthy  brother  of  the  “Dadeville 
('Ala.)  Banner,”  in  a  recent  notice  of  our  paper, 
which  see  on  our  outer  sheet.  But  in  returning 
our  thanks  to  old  contributors,  as  well  as  to  new! 
whose  names  we  are  proud  to  enrol  on  our  list, 
we  would  enquire  what  has  become  of  our  oid 
friends,  and  early  correspondents,  Dr.  M.  W. 
Phillips,  Dr.  I  S.  Whitten,  and  others  we 
might  mention,  nearer  home,  and  who  we  hope 
will  consider  themselves  alluded  to  in  this  enqui¬ 
ry.  Your  hands  are  not  all  paralyzed  we  are 
certain,  lor  we  yet  see  your  “marks”  in  other 
papers — “how  have  ice  offended”  that  you  have 
deserted  us?  “We  pause  for  a  reply.” 

Best  in  the  world  Peach. 

Major  Simpson’s  absence  from  home  ha*  pre¬ 
vented  us  laying  the  communication  of  our  re¬ 
spected  correspondent,  “Crataegus,”  before  him. 
Wre  understand  from  Maj.  Wright,  however, 
that  the  “  Best  in  the  world  peach”  is,  as  we  sus. 
peeled,  the  “Bordeaux,”  which  was  brought  to 
his  residence  near  old  Pendleton  so  me  years  since, 
by  our  old  friend  the  late  Samuel  Maverick. 
who  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  introducing  into 
this  neighborhood  from  abroad  many  other  valu¬ 
able  fruits  and  plants. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  our  correspondent 
has  been  so  successful  in  grafting  stone  fruits, 
the  peach  especially,  with  which  we  have  in  a 
few  instaneessucceeded,  but  in  many  more  faiied. 
We  have  with  the  plum  been  more  succcessfull, 
but  have  considered  neither  so  certain  to  take  as 
the  apple  or  pear.  We  have  been  informed  by 
a  friend  that  he  has  succeeded  best  with  the  peach 
when  the  graft  was  taken,  not  from  the'previous 
yea-’s  growth,  as  is  common  with  most  grafts, 
but  from  wood  of  two  year’s  growth,  that  has 
become  fully  matured. 

- ilBff - 

Agricultural  Society  at  Greenville  C.  II. 

We  see  from  our  Greenville  exchanges  that 
a  meeting  has  been  held  and  another  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Society  organized  at  that  place.  We  say 
another,  for  we  believe  this  is  about  the  third  or 
fourth  society  thathasbeen  established  in  Green¬ 
ville  within  a  few  years  past.  We  trust  this  so¬ 
ciety  will  be  of  more  permanent  duration  than 
its  predecessors,  and  that  the  district  and  coun¬ 
try  ’round  about  may  reap  the  abundant  rich 
fruits  of  its  labors  ;  and  judging  from  the  charac¬ 
ter  ofthe  gentlemen  who  have  interested  them¬ 
selves  in  getting  up  the  society,  we  can  veil 
tu re  to  vouch  for  its  success.  We  are  pleased 
to  see  that  our  old  friend,  Dr.  A.  B.  Crook, 
has  been  eleeted  President  of  the  society.  This 
is  as  it  should  be,  we  think,  for  if  there  is  any 
one  man,  morodevoted,  than  another,  of  our  ac.  • 
quaiiitance,  to  the  interest  and  advancement  of 
agriculture  and  its  kindred  pursuits,  it  is  Dp 
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Crooic;  whose  zeal  is  untiring  and  unceasing 
in  the  good  cause.  We  know  that  much  de-  ! 
pends  on  the  exertions  of  a  few,  and  not  unfre-  : 
qnently  of  a  single  individual,  in  keeping  up 
such  societies,  and  some  such  we  are  sure  will 
be  found  among  the  officers  and  members  of  i 
the  Greenville  agricultural  society.  Go  on, 
gentlemen,  get  up  reports  and  addresses  on  all 
subjects  relating  to  your  time  honored  oecnpa-  j 
tioil— send  them  to  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  and 
we  promise  you  your  light  shall  notbe  hid  under 
a  bushel. 

And  yet  another'.  A  friend,  to  whom  we  are 
under  many  obligations,  writes  us  from  Winns- 
boro’,  as  follows : 

“  Our  prospects  are  brightning.  Yesterday 
an  Agricultural  Association  was  organized  in 
this  place,  called  the  Fairfield  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety.  The  details  are  not  yet  carried  out,  but  I 
think  will  be  on  nextsale  day,  (June.)  I  hope  ere 
long  to  be  able  to  send  you  some  additions  to 
your  list.”  O.  W. 

Send  them  on,  friend  W.;  we  dontcare  how 
tunny,  for  we  assure  you  we  need  them.  We 
are  pleased  to  hear  of  your  movement  in  favor 
of  an  Agricultural  Society.  Would  that  -  such 
societies  could  be  gotten  up  in  every  district  of 
our  state.  Then  we  might  expect  the  agricul¬ 
tural  papers  of  our  state  to  he  better  sustained 
than  at  present.  We  have  worked  hard  and 
with  but  poor  compensation  for  our  labors,  to 
advance  the  agricultural  interests  of  our  state 
and  of  the  whole  south,  and  at  times  have  been 
almost  ready  to  strike  our  colors — to  '‘give  up 
the  ship,"  but  yet  we  have  held  out  and  if  our 
good  friends  will  stick  to  us,  we  promise  them  to 
continue  the  good  fight  against  prejudice  and 
ignorance  until  all  opposition  has  been  put 
down. 

Errata. 

Owing  to  indisposition,  the  proof  reading  of 
our  last  number  was  badly  done,  and  we  regret¬ 
ted  to  find  when  too  late  to  correct,  that  several 
errors  had  crept  into  our  friend  Broomsedgc’s 
communication,  which  will  be  obvious  enough 
to  the  reader. 

We  also  with  pleasure,  insert  the  following 
notice  of  errors  in  the  article  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Sorsby,  on  fencing: 

“  Messrs.  Editors  : — In  my  essay  on  fenc¬ 
ing.  published  in  the  “Soil  of  the  South,”  which 
you  did  me  the  honor  to  copy  into  the  last  num¬ 
ber  ofyour  Agricultural  Journal,  several  errors 
occurred,  which  appeared  in  the  “Farmer  and 
Planter  as  follows  :  please  notice  in  your  next 
number — 

On  page  49,  2nd  column,  8th  line  from  the 
bottom,  read  “  beauty,”  instead  of  “  locality.” — 
On  page  50,  3rd  column,  14th  line  from  top, 
insert  “  ditch”  after  “  it.”  In  same  column, 
23rd  and  24th  lines  from  top,  read  “76  cents, ’> 
instead  of  “  1,37  cents.”  In  line  2^,  “$4,00” 
in  place  of  $4,25.”  In  line  16  from  bottom, 
pmit  “62  cents,” 

Your  obedientserv’t, 

B  A.  Sorsby. 


Goshen  Hill.  S.  C.,  } 
May  3d,  1353.  J 

Please  do  send  my  paper  sooner,  or  re¬ 
fund  the  money.  This  1  would  not  like 
you  to  do,  pravided  there  is  any  possibil¬ 
ity  of  my  getting  it  sooner,  because  I  like 
your  journal  and  would  bate  to  part  with 
it,  but  if  J  can’t  get  it  in  time  1  had  rather 
not  have  it.  Please  talk  to  your  devil 
about  it,  because  I  think  he  is  in  fault. 

Respectfully,  yours,  L.  H. 

Remarks. — If  our  friend  will  lay  the  “  fault” 
at  the  door  of  Uncle  Sam's  “devils”  of  the 
the  post  office  department,  instead  o fours,  we 
think  he  will  be  “giving  the  devil  his  due.” — 
We  assure  him  it  is  not  the  fault  o.four  “  devil,” 
that  his  papers  tire  not  received  as  early  as  are 
others  sent  to  his  district ;  for  all  are  put  up  and 
deposited  in  the  post  office  at  the  same  time,  and 
we  will  venture  the  assertion  that  there  is  not 
a  post  master  in  the  state  more  particular  or 
more  punctual  in  the  performance  of  his  duty 
than  ours;  and  hence  we  are  quite  certain  the 
papers  are  promptly  sent  from  this  office,  and 
furthermore,  that  the  fault  must  lie  somewhere 
between  us  and  Goshen  Hill. 

Having  been  thrown  back  by  the  absence  of 
oneofour  printers,  at  the  commencement  o! 
the  present  volume,  we  are  yet  some  eight  or 
ten  days  behind  our  proper  time  for  issuing, 
but  this  will  not  account  i’or  a  month’s  delay,  as 
L.  H.  complains  of.  We  regret  thst  our  friend 
is  thus  annoyed,  but  we  can  not  take  all  the 
blame  on  our  shoulders. 

Florida. 

We  are  permitted  to  make  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  letter  received  by  one  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  from  a  friend  recently  removed  to  the 
promise  land. 

We  acknowledge  the  corn:  we  could  not 
beat  the  cotton  plant  at  the  time  received  ;  in¬ 
deed  we  could  scarcely  do  it  now,  (20th  of 
May.)  But  with  all  your  rich  lands  and  abun¬ 
dant  crops  of  every  sort,  friend  Me.,  we  guess 
by  the  time  you  shake  down  your  bedstead  in  a 
paroxysm  of  ague  next  fall,  you  will  wish  your- 
selfand  family  awaj  back  in  the  potato  valley 
above  Oconey  Station. 

Wacahortee  Hammock,  Fla., 
March  30,  1853. 

Friend  S. — I  received  yours  of  the  6th, 
yesterday,  and  the  time  ofyour  departure 
being  near  at  hand,  I  hasten  to  reply. — 
This  country  has  decided  advantages 
over  all  others.  There  has  been  grown 
in  this  country  25,00  lbs.  sea  island  cot¬ 
ton  per  acre.  I  think  however  I  might 
safely  say  forgood  cotton  hammock  15.00 
lbs.,  and  good  pine  land  from  700  to  1,000 
lbs.  per  acre.  This  ccftton  is  worth  in  the 
seed,  what  you  get  for  your  cotton  in 
Hamburg.  A  good  many  plant  tobacco, 
and  make  about  $250  per  acre,  but  it  is  a 
very  tedious  crop.  Sugar  cane  grows 

!  finely,  it  will  make  from  $75  to  $150  per 
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acre.  Arrow  root  does  well,  but  the 
country  is  new  and  the  farmer  has  no 
way  of  manufacturing  it ;  1  think  it  might 
be  made  a  very  profitable  crop.  Rice' 
grows  well  on  the  hammock,  from  30  to 
75  bushels  per  acre.  We  have  to  haul 
50  miles  to  the  St.  Johns,  very  good  road, 
but  the  most  of  it  will  be  deep  sand  in  a 
few  years.  Good  hammock  lands  are 
ranging  from  $8  to  $15  per  acre,  pine 
lands  from  $1.25  to  $5.  I  am  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  this  is  a  sickly  country, 
but  the  sickness  is  not  of  a  dangerous 
character,  mostly  chills  and  fevers.  I 
think  it  the  very  country  for  negroes.  I 
live  within  7  miles  of  two  fine  orange 
groves.  We  can  raise  any  thing  here  in 
the  shape  of  flowers.  I  have  peas  and 
beans  in  bloom,  corn  knee  high,  and  cot¬ 
ton  with  6  leaves,  and,  as  the  boy  said, 
sti II  a  growing. 

The  water  in  this  section  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  3’ou  would  think.  My  well  is 
about  as  good  as  Capt.  J.  P.  Benson’s,  at 
Anderson  C.  II.  You  will  please  show 
the  cotton  plant  to  Maj.  Seaborn,  and 
ask  him  if  he  can  beatit  in  South  Caroli¬ 
na.  Yours,  &c.,  Jno.  Me. 

Guenon’s  Discovery  Improved  and  Sim¬ 
plified. 

BY  JOHN  NEFFLIN. 

Oar  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Rogers,  No. 
129,  Market  street,  Philadelphia,  for  a  copy  of 
this  work  of  practical  importance  to  the  farmer 
and  stock  raiser.  We  have  had  time  to  give 
the  work  but  a  cursory  examination,  nor  have 
we  heenable  in  any  one  instance  fully  to  testthe 
truth  of  the  system.  Yet  from  a  few  examina¬ 
tions  and  enquiries,  we  feel  disposed  to  concur 
in  the  views  set  forth.  We  select  the  following 
remarks  on  the  subject  from  the  New  England 
Cultivator : 

‘■'■Treatise  on  Milch  Cou:s. — Some  years 
ago  a  hook  on  the  subject  of  milch  cows 
appeared  among  us  written  by  a  French¬ 
man  by  the  name  of  Guenon.  It  was 
translated,  we  think,  by  Mr.  Skinner,  late 
editor  of  the  Plow,  Loom  and  Anvil. — 
This  hook  proclaimed  a  theory  which 
was  then  new  to  most  of  us,  and  to  which 
Mr.  Skinner  assented.  The  theory  brief¬ 
ly  is  this,  that : 

“The  hair  of  the  horned  cattle,  as  is 
well  known,  grows  downwards,  only  in 
the  milk  mirror  which  begins  at  the  ud¬ 
der,  the  down-like,  delicate,  short  and 
lighter-co]oved  hair  grows  upwards;  and 
when  the  ascending  and  descending  hair 
meet,  they  form  an  elevated  strip,  a  vortex 
or  whirl.  This  whirl  is  the  real  frame  or 
border  of  the  milk  mirror,  and  gives  it  its 
shape.  This  shape  is  the  principal  mark  of 
the  productiveness  of  the  cou\  One  shape 
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shows  a  greater  productiveness  of  milk 
than  another.” 

The  work  has  recently  been  examined 
and  compiled  in  a  condensed  form  by 
John  Neffiin,  a  German  farmer,  who  has 
had  many  opportunities  ofdeveloping the 
nature  and  character  ofGuenon’s  observa¬ 
tions.  Prof.  Wilkinson,  late  of  Mt.  Airy 
Institute,  says  he  is  satisfied  that  this  ds 
the  only  reliable  system  by  which  ccws 
can  be  selected.  The'circular  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  states  that  a  thorough  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  system  will  enable  the  farmer 
or  dairyman  to  determine  not  only  the 
daily  quantity  of  milk  a  cow  will  yield, 
but  how  long  this  yield  will  continue. — 
Again,  it  is  susceptible  of  application  to 
calves  three  months  old,  so  that  the  breed¬ 
er  can  determine,  even  at  that  early  age, 
which  promise  to  become  good  milkers, 
and  which  do  not.  And  again,  as  the 
mark  can  he  discerned  in  bull  calves  as 
well  as  in  cows,  the  important  informa¬ 
tion  is  secured  to  the  fanner,  which  ena¬ 
bles  him  to  couple  such  male  and  female 
animals  as  belong  to  the  same  class,  and 
thus  increase  theirproductiveness  for  the 
dairy,  to  the  utmost  possible  extent.  The 
breeder,  by  a  proper  application  of  the 
rules,  may  so  improve  the  character  of 
this  stock,  as  to  double  its  value.” 

Old  Fields. 

If  you.  have  an  old  field  on  your  farm,  or 
plantation,  that  has  been  lying  idle  for 
many  years,  yielding  you  nothing,  but  im¬ 
posing  upon  you  the  payment  ot  state  and. 
county  taxes,  make  up  your  mind  to  im¬ 
prove  it  as  soon  as  your  corn  crop  has 
been  set.  Choose  an  auspicious  period 
after  a  good  soaking  rain,  plough  it  upG 
or  8  inches  deep,  harrow  and  roll  it  until 
you  have  reduced  it  to  a  state  oi  fine  pul¬ 
verization.  then  roll  it,  and  spread  thereon, 
per  acre,  10  bushels  of  lime,  or  from  20  to 
50  of  marl,  harrow  that  in  and  sow  upon 
each  acre  1  bushel  of  buckwheat,  haiiow 
and  cross  harrow  it  in,  then  roll.  When 
the  buckwheat  first  comes  into  bloom, 
plough  it  in,  spread  on  each  acre  the'same 
quantity  of  lime,  or  marl,  as  before,  har¬ 
row  and  roll ;  then  sow  3  bushels  of  peas 
on  each  acre  ;  when  these  first  come  into 
bloom,  plough  them  in,  roll,  hrrrow,  and 
roll,  spread  10  bushels  of  bone-dust  per 
acre,  harrow  it  in,  and  seed  your  field  to 
grass,  lightly  harrow  the  grass  seed  in, 
and  roll. 

If  your  object  is  solely  hay,  sow  timothy 
seed  at  the  rate  of  1£  peck  to  the  acre.  If 
your  object  should  be,  hay  and  pasture, 
then  sow  on  each  acre 

1  bushel  of  Orchard  grass  seed, 


i  “  of  Kentucky  Blue  grass  seed. 

1  peck  of  Timothy  seed,  and 
1  bushel  of  perrennial  Rye-grass, — 
or  if  the  land  be  adaped  to  wheat,  from 
its  physical  texture,  you  may  seed  it  to 
wheat,  as  also  to  the  above  grass  seeds. 
By  this  latter  plan,  you  may  cover  all 
the  expense  of  getting  your  old  field  im¬ 
proved  and  in  grass. — American  Farmer. 


Does  the  Ox  ever  lose  his  Cud. 

On  this  question,  the  Maine  Farmeer 
thus  replies  to  a  correspondent : 

An  opinion  used  to  prevail  pretty  gen¬ 
erally  among  fanners,  and  there  are  some 
yet  who  think  that  if  animals  that,  chew 
the  cud  should  accidentally  lose  the  cud 
from  their  mouths  they  would  not  he  able 
again  to  raise  any  more  and  of  course 
would  die.  unless  a  part  of  another  crea¬ 
ture’s  cud  should  be  put  into  their  mouths. 

Such  people  imagined  there  was  some 
mysterious  connection  between  the  pellet 
ofhalf  chewed  material  in  the  month  and 
the  mass  of  the  same  substance  in  the  an- 
:maTs  stomach,  and  if  that  connection 
were  broken  off,  the  animal  had  no  means 
of  restoring  it. 

This  is  all  a  fallacy.  Ruminating  ani¬ 
mals,  when  sick,  cease  chewing  the  cud, 
on  the  same  principle  that  a  man  ceases 
to  eat  when  he  is  sick.  The  stomach  and 
digestive  organs  lose  tlieir  action,  and  there 
is  no  appetite  for  food,  or  for  eating  and 
digesting  food  in  any  form.  A  friend 
once  told  us  an  anecdote,  which  demon¬ 
strates  the  folly  of  the  idea  of  any*datn- 
age  arising  from  an  accidental  loss  of  the 
cud.  He  had  a  pair  of  steer  calves  given 
him  by  his  father,  which  he  used  to  take 
great  delight  in  training  about  the  barn¬ 
yard  during  his  leisure  hours.  One  day 
as  one  of  his  calves  siood  chewing  its  cud, 
he  came  up  suddenly  and  laid  hold  of  it. 
The  calf  being  frightened,  jumped  from 
him,  and  in  its  fright  dropped  its  cud  upon 
the  ground.  He  had  heard  the  story  that 
unless  another  cud  should  he  put  into  its 
mouth  it  would  lose  the  power  of  raising 
its  cud,  and  would  die.  He  accordingly 
bowed  up  one  of  the  cows  in  the  stall, 
and  waited  for  it  to  begin  to  chew  its  cud, 
in  order  to  get  apart  ©fit  to  give  the  un¬ 
fortunate  calf,  but  the  cow  not  being  dis¬ 
posed  to  accommodate  him  immediately, 
he  stepped  out  to  see  how  the  calf  got 
along,  when  lo,  it  ffad  laid  down  and  was 
chewing  its  cud  as  comfortably  as  if  noth¬ 
ing  had  happened.  Thislittle  oncurrence 
taught  him  better  than  to  believe  the  sto¬ 
ry  before  told  him  about  any  danger  from 
accidental  loss  of  cud 


The  Cochin  China  Mania,  &c. 

Sir  : — Every  few  years  an  exaggerative 
idea  of  the  profit  to  be  gained  by,  and  the 
essential  value  of,  some  particular  plant, 
animal,  or  mode  of  culture,  seizes  on  the 
public  mind,  and  remains  there  till  drawn 
out  bjr  some  still  more  extravagant  whim. 
And  among  these  manias  and  panaceas 
few  have  been  more  ridiculous  than  the 
eaggerated  value  set  upon  poultry  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  the  enormous  prices  at  present 
given  fora  breed  of  fowls  neither  excelling 
in  flavor,  Hardy,  nor  beautiful,  and  in  which 
this  fully  is  exaggerated  in  valuing  the 
species  not  for  size,  early  maturity,  or  egg 
productiveness  (in  which  they 'excel),  but 
from  slight  difference  in  plumage,  shape 
of  comb,  and  feathered  or  naked  legs,  as 
ridiculous  a  system  as  that  of  valuing  mb¬ 
its  by  the  length  of  their  ears,  or  pigeons 
by  the  spread  of  their  tails,  modes  by  which 
their  owners  ought  rather,  perhaps,  to  be 
valued. 

Farmers  are  not  mere  “farmers”  either 
of  birds  or  beasts:  and,  though  high  prK 
ces  are  given  for  animals  of  an  improved 
breed,  it  is  because  they  possess,  or  nre 
supposed  to  possess,  some  real  and  intrin¬ 
sic  superiority, 'and  have  cost  the  impro¬ 
vers  or  importers  considerable  trouble  and 
expense. 

The  introduction  of  new  or  superior 
kinds  of  domestic  animals  from  foreign 
countries  is  indeed  a  matter  of  much  im-* 
portanceand  if  carried  out  in  a  systemat¬ 
ic  manner,  might  lead  to  great  benefit  to 
the  country,  as  well  as  profit  to  the  im¬ 
porter. 

Why  should  Cochin  China  fowls  monop¬ 
olize  all  our  efforts?  And  if  they  are  of 
so  much  importance,  no  doubt  great  num^ 
bersmay  be  had  from  the  Cochin  Chinese 
at  very  low  rates,  and  would  turn  out  a 
good  investment  if  even  half  the  present 
quoted  prices  were  obtained  tn  England, 
It  is  very  likely,  however,  that  the  breed 
may  soon  degenerate  in  this  country,  and 
thus  a  constant  import  be  necessary,  if  not 
profitable. — London  Far •  Mag. 


Wire  Worms. — According  to  a  statement 
in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  salt  is  not  agreea-, 
ble  to  this  larvae.  Land  infested  by  thou¬ 
sands  was  sown  in  the  fall  with  refuse 
salt  at  the  rate  of  three  and  a  half  bushels 
per  acre.  The  next  summer  very  few 
were  seen,  and  afterwards  all  gradually 
disappeared.  Worth  trying,  at  least,  al¬ 
though  the  proportion  of  salt  when  dis-* 
solved  in  the  soil  would  be  only  about 
one  fifty- thousandth  part. — Albany  Culti, -. 
vator. 
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The  Weather  and  the  Crops. 

The  following  on  the  weather  and  crops  we 
take  from  tiie  Newberry  Sentinel  of  the  18th  u  It. 
Our  crops  in  the  up  country  as  far  as  we  have 
heard  from,  are  rather  backward  than  otherwise. 
W  e  are  needing  rain  for  the.  oat  crop,  especially 
at  this  time,  22d  April.  The  nights  tire  cold  and 
we  hear  much  complaint  of  cotton  dying.  Some 
are  speaking  of  plowing  up  and  planting  corn 
on  their  cotton  lands: — Eds.  F  &  P. 

The  Augusta  Chronicle  &  Sentinel  of 
Saturday  7th  inst.,  says: 

The  weather  is  as  dry,  hot,  and  dusty 
as  ever!  We  cannot  say  a  word  in  praise 
ofit.  We  are  parched — scorched— dried 
up  to  mummies,  almost.  When  shall  we 
have  a  good  shower? 

The  Atlanta  Intelligencer  of  the  5th 
says  : 

Field  crops  and  garden  vegetables  have 
been  suffering  considerably  for  some  time 
past  in  this  vicinity,  on  account  of  the 
continued  dry  weather.  Yesterdays  how¬ 
ever,  the  spell  was  broken,  and  we  were 
favored  with  a  copious  fall  of  rain. 

The  Tallahassee  Sentinel  of  the  3d  in¬ 
stant,  says : 

No  rain  yet  (Monday),  although  some 
rain  tokens  are  visible  in  the  horrizon. — 
We  think  most  of  the  region  round  about 
Tallahassee  has  been  without  rain  for 
about  six  weeks. 

With  a  few  local  exceptions,  the  papers 
throughout  the  great  West  speak  of  the 
growing  grain  crops  as  being  in  the  most 
promising  condition,  and  giving  token  of 
an  abundantharvest.  Wehavenevei  seen 
or  heard  offewer  complaints  on  this  score 
in  any  previous  season.  The  Ohio,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  papers  all 
concur  in  saying  that  present  indications 
warrant  high  expectations  of  the  coming 
crop.  From  Illinois  we  have  some  com¬ 
plaints,  but  not  more  than  at  this  time  last 
year. 

The  Greensboro’ (Ala.)  Beacon  of  the 
29th  ult.  says :  5 

The  weather  has  been  rather  too  cool 
for  cotton  for  the  last  few  days,  and  quite 
too  dry  for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks 
for  corn  and  cotton  to  come  up  well. 

The  Jefferson  (Cass  county,  Texas)  Her¬ 
ald  of  the  23d  ult.  says : 

We  are  informed  by  a  gentleman  just 
from  Bowie  county,  that  the  prospects  for 
crops  in  that  section  is  disheartening. — 
Most  of  the  planters  last  year  were  late 
in  picking  their  cotton,  and  consequently 
did  no?  commence  preparing  for  planting 
until  after  the  regular  time.  They  have 
also  had  an  unusual  amount  of  rain,  which 
has  prevented  them  from  work.  He  says 
they  are  not  yet  done  planting  corn,  and 


will  not  finish  plantingcotton  by  the  first 
of  May. 

A  letter  dated  Houston,  April  25th,  to 
the  Galveston  News,  says. 

The  recent  rains,  while  they  have  done 
no  permanent  damage  to  the  roads,  have 
greatly  contributed  to  the  growth  of  veg¬ 
etation.  The  pasture  on  the  prairies  is 
now  as  good  as  could  be  desired.  We 
learn  from  planters  who  are  in  from  the 
interior,  that  the  crop  is  in  a  most  flour¬ 
ishing  condition.  Planters  are  very  busy 
in  agricultural  speculations. 

The  Galvton  News,  of  the  29lh  ult., 
says: 

W  ant  of  rain  is  generally  complained 
of  and  the  accounts  from  the  country  are 
very  indifferent  about  the  development  of 
the  crops;  corn  and  cotton  are  backward 
in  all  sections  of  the  State  from  which  we 
have  heard. 

The  Victoria  (Texas)  Advocate,  of  the 
23d  ult.,  says  : 

The  planters  expressing!)  hopes  of good 
crops,  now  that  everything,  revived  by 
thelate  rain,  is  growing  with  such  vigor- 
our  promise. 

The  San  Antonio  Ledger,  of  the  21st 
ult.,  says : 

On  Thursday  night  last,  the  citizens 
of  San  Antonia  and  vicinity  were  visited 
with  a  most  refreshing  and  invigorating 
shower.  Vegetation  is  now  growing  most 
luxuriantly. 

The  Sbrieveport  Gazette  of  the  30th 
ult.,  says : 

Notwithstanding  the  very  backward 
spring  the  prospects  at  present  are  very 
fair  for  good  crops  both  of  cotton  and  corn 
in  this  region. 

The  Jackson  Mississippian  says,  there 
was  a  slight  frost. on  the  morning  ofthe  18th 
ult.,  which  resulted  in  great  damage  to  the 
cotton  crop  in  that  and  adjoining  counties. 
The  Mississipian  understands  that  many 
planters  have  been  obliged  to  plant  over 
again. 

We  learn  from  Florida  that  throughout 
Alachua,  Columbia,  and  Marion  counties, 
cotton  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  forward¬ 
ness,  and  bids  fair  for  a  heavy  crop,  the  ad¬ 
ditional  ground  planted  this  season  war¬ 
ranting  the  estimate  that  the  product  this 
year  will  be  double  that  of  the  last,  or 
about  ten  thousand  bales.  The  tobacco, 
so  far  as  transplanted,  looks  well,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  Marion  county.  The  corn  is 
far  advanced,  and  peas  and  potatoes  prom¬ 
ise  great  abundance.  The  arrow-root 
which  has  been  set  out  looks  well,  and 
a  considerable  quantity  will  be  manufac¬ 
tured  the  ensuing  season. 


The  following  letter  we  have  just  received 
from,  a  friend  in  Mississippi.  •  The  insect  en¬ 
closed  is  one  we  have  never  before  seen.  The 
body  seems  to  he  about  the  size  and  some¬ 
what  in  the  shape  ot' a  flea ;  of  a  light  yellow 
color,  with  transparent  wings.  We  have  no 
glass  of  sufficient  magnifying  power  to  enable 
us  to  describe  it  more  minutely. 

“  I  send  yon  enclosed  a  few  insects  that 
you  may  see  what  we  have  to  contend 
with  this  spring  in  getting  a  stand  of  cot¬ 
ton.  1st.  these  insects  came  from  the 
swamps  and  woods  near  and  adjacent  to 
our  fields.  2d.  They  breed  and  grow  up¬ 
on  the  buckeye  and  hickory  trees.  3d. 
They  made  their  appearance  flying  in 
clouds,  on  t li e  second  day  of  May,  from 
the  woods  to  our  cotton  fields,  and  now, 
oi^the  8th  of  May,  may  be  seen  hundreds 
of  acres  with  scarcely  a  growing  stalk,  up¬ 
on  which  before  grew  a  beautiful  stand, 
and  we  know  not  bow  long  they  may  con¬ 
tinue  their  ravages,  as  they  seem  but 
slowly  to  disappear.  Many  are  planting 
over,  and  the  work  of  chopping  and  thin-, 
ning  was  almost  entirely  stopped. 

I  send  you  these,  as  you  may  hear  of 
their  destruction  to  the  cotton  plant  from 
other  quarters  and  may  be  curious  to  know 
what  manner  of  insect  they  are. 

Your  April  No.  I  have  just  read,  and 
must  say  that  I  am  truly  pleased  with  ev¬ 
ery  article  it  contains. 

Truly  yours,  O.  IT.  Marshall. 

Noxubee  Co.  Miss.  1853. 

A  ten-acre  field,  costing  fifty  dollars  per 
acre,  and  ditched,  manured  and  improved, 
at  fifty  dollars  more,  so  as  to  give  double 
crops,  is  much  more  valuable  and  profit¬ 
able  than  twenty  acres  unimproved,  cos¬ 
ting  the  same  money. 

Beautiful  Thoughts. — God  has  sent  some 
angels  into  the  world  whose  office  is  to  re¬ 
fresh  the  sorrows  ofthe  poor,  and  to  lighten 
the  eyes  of  the  disconsolate.  And  what 
greater  pleasure  can  we  have  than  that  of 
bringingjoy  to  our  brother ;  that  the  tongue 
should  be  tuned  with  heavenly  accents,  and 
make  the  weary  soul  listen  for  light  and 
ease;  and  when  he  perceives  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  in  the  world,  and  in  the  order 
of  things,  as  comfort  and  joy,  to  begin  to 
break  out  from  the  prison  of  his  sorrows,  at 
the  door  of  sighs  and  tears,  and  by  little  an  d 
little  begin  to  melt  into  showers  and  refresh- 
menV-that  is  glory  to  the  voice,  and  employ¬ 
ment  fit  for  the  brightest  angel.  So  I  have 
seen  the  sun  kiss  the  frozen  earth,  which 
was  bound  up  with  the  images  of  death,  and 
the  cold  breath  of  the  north,  and  the  waters, 
break  from  their  enclosures,  and  melt  with 
joy  and  run  in  useful  channels  ;  and  the  flies 
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do  rise  from  little  graves  in  the  walls,  and 
dance  a  little  while  in  the  air,  to  tell  that 
joy  is  within,  and  that  the  great  mother  of 
creatures  will  open  the  stock  of  hei  new  it  - 
freshment,  become  useful  to  mankind,  and 
sing  praises  to  her  Redeemer,  so  is  the 
heart  of  sorrowful  man  under  the  despair 
of  the  grave,  and  the  fetters  and  chains  of 
sorrow;  he  blesses  God,  he  blesses  thee, 
and  he  feels  his  life  returning. 


Useful  Heceips. 


The  following  has  been  handed  us  as  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  “pale,  sickly-loaking,  dropsy  tied  chil¬ 
dren.”  It  is  said  to  have  effected  wonderful 
cures.  The  ingredients  are  all  powerful  ton¬ 
ics,  and  in  all  probability  the  medicine  may  be  a 
good  one.  An  ounce  of  the  rust  (oxide)  of  iron 
put  into  the  vinegar  with  the  first  named  arti¬ 
cles,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  any  vessel,  not  hav¬ 
ing  lead  or  lead  glazing  in  it,  a  few  days,  instead 
of  the  rusty  nails  and  Dutch  ("iron)  oven,  with 
the  lid  on,  would  be  equally  as  good: 

Receipe. — “As  much  as  you  can  grasp 
between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  of 
each,  Seneca  snake  root,  star-root  and 
rue;  twice  the  quantity  of  black  snake 
root,  and  a  handful  of  camomile  flowers. 
Put  all  into  a  half  gallon  of  good  apple 
vinegar;  add  one  pound  of  rusty  nails. 
Sit  it  away  in  a  Dutch  oven,  with  the  lid 
on,  for  nine  days.  Strain  out  and  return 
to  the  oven.  Add  one  quart  of  West  In¬ 
dia  rum,  and  two  pounds  good  sugar;  re¬ 
duce  slowly  to  three  pints.  Bottle  and 
stop  tight.  Dose — One  table-spoonful 
three  times  a  day,  morning,  noon-,  and 
night.  Eat  no  fat  meat,  nor.,  drink  sweet 
milk.  Keep  out  of  the  rain. 

For  the  Funner  and  Planter. 

Blackberry  Wine. 

Messrs.  Editors: — As  the  summer  is 
at  hand,  I  send  you  a  receipt  for  making 
wine  from  the  black-berry,  as  some  of 
your  readers  might  be  glad  to  see  it.  In 
case  you  should  think  it  is  worth  a  place 
in  your  paper,  you  will  please  publish  it. 

Receipt. — Take  the  juice  of  the  black¬ 
berry,  strain  through  flannel  three  times, 
the  third,  and  last  time,  strain  through  a 
flresh  piece  of  flannel,  to  get  all  the  sedi¬ 
ment  out  of  the  juice,  then  add  2£  lbs. 
good  brown  sugar  to  a  gallon  of  the  juice. 
Bottle  and  cork  up  and  set  it.  away  for 
four  months,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 
Should  the  wine  not  suit  the  taste,  add 
more  sugar.  Yours,  &c.  \V.  S. 

Smithville,  May,  1853. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

.  To  Kill  Rats. 

Take  half  a  stick  of  phosphorus  (about 
i  o,z.)  and  put  it  in  one  quart  of  boiling 


water;  stir  in  wheat  flour  until  you  make 
a  well  boiled  pasie.  Then  add  three  ta- 
ble-spoonfulls  of  brown  sugar;  three  So', 
table  salt;  fifty  to  one  hundred  drops  oil 
ofannis.  Use  by  spreading  the  paste,  or 
poison,  on  bacon  rhine  or  bread  crust,  and 
cover  well  with  brown  sugar,  tack  it' fast 
to  some  place  where,  the  rats  use,  and  in 
a  few  days  your  rats  will  all  be  dead.  In 
making,  be  sure  to  have  your  water  boil¬ 
ing  at  the  time  you  throw  the  phosporus 
in,  and  stir  in  the  flour  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Be  careful  not  to  have  any  blaze 
around  the  vessel  at  the  time  of  making 
it;  it  is  best  to  make  it  out  of  doors.  Do 
not  he  alarmed  at  the  sparks  from  the 
phosphorus,  but  stir  in  the  flour  as  quick 
as  possible.  This  poison  will  kill  any 
thing  that  eats  it.  Care  should  be  had 
not  to  let  children  get  hold  of  the  poison, 
nor  let  any  thing  eat  of  it  that  you  do  not 
want  to  kill.  I».  F.  W.  Goss. 

Sheffield,  Ga.,  May ,  1853. 


From  the  New  England  Crativafo r. 

A  Remedy  for  Burns,  &c. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  am  exceedingly  well 
pleased  with  your  paper,  the  N.  E.  Cul¬ 
tivator.  In  a  late  number  I  noticed  a 
formula  for  making  a  suit  of  clothes  ivater- 
pr.iof.  It  probably  would  he  well  to  in¬ 
form  your  readers  (particularly  parents), 
that  cotton  goods  dipped  in  water,  slight¬ 
ly  impregnated  with  alum,  will  make 
them  /ire-proof. 

You  are  aware  that  children’s  clothes 
are  generally  made  of  cotton  stuffs,  which 
will  ignite  instantly.  After  the  clothes 
are  rinsed,  dip  them  in  a  solution  of  al¬ 
um  water.  Iron  them,  and  they  burn  as 
slowly  as  woolen — try  it. 

Again— I  would  advise  the  usfe  of  a  one 
gallon  jug,  and  1-2  lb.  of  alum.  Dissolve 
the  allum  in  one  gallon  of  water,  fill 
the  jug,  and  put  it  away  where  it  will 
not  freeze.  And  should  anyofyour  chil¬ 
dren,  or  others  of  your  family  get  burnt, 
or  scalded,  if  on  the  feet  or  hands,  pour 
the  liquid  into  a  basin,  and  put  the  effect¬ 
ed  part  in — let  :t  he  immersed.  Instantly 
the  patient  will  be  relieved  of  pain,  and 
gradually,  say  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or 
two,  the  parts  will  be  cured  of  the  burn  ; 
it  may  then  be  treated  as  an  ordinary 
sore.  If  the  face,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
body,  which  could  not  be  conveniently 
placed  under  water,  should  be  scalded  or 
burnt,  it  may  be  applied  by  wetting  nap¬ 
kins  with  the  solution,  and  laying  on  the 
parts  affected,  removing  them  every  few 
minutes.  If  it  is  applied  immediately, 
say  within  a  few  minutes,  the  cure  in 
two  hours  will  be  perfect.  My  father 


once  was  badly  burnt  by  a  gallon  of  alco¬ 
hol  which  he  was  boiling,  taking  fire. — 
This  remedy  was  applied,  and  the  only 
pain  he  suffered  after  the  first  napkin  was 
put  on,  was  in  taking  off  the  dry  ones  to 
put  on  the  others. 

I  once  badly  scorched  my  hand  by  ex¬ 
tinguishing  with  it  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth* 
1  poured  the  solution  in  a  basin,  put  my 
hand  under  the  surface,  and  felt  no  more 
pain  than  you  and  I  would  feel  in  taking 
a  glass  of  old  L.  P.  In  two  hours  after, 
I  took  out  my  hand,  and  without  a  mark 
of  the  fire  on  it.  No  doubt  [the  above 
remedy  might  be  useful  to  many  of  your 
readers.  Yours,  &e.,  B, 

Catching  Flies. — The  Prairie  Farmer 
tells  how  they  catch  flies  in  England.  It 
is  done  by  “fly  papers,”  and  the  process 
is  called  “fly  torture,”  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  insects  have  their 
feet  fastened  in  the  “stocks.”  The  arti¬ 
cle  used  is  rosin  and  sweet  oil  mixed,  and 
spread  over  the  surface  of  a  newspaper, 
and  then  slightly  sprinkled  with  sugar 
dust.  The  moment  the  fiy  puts  down  his 
foot  he  is  fast.  They  are  thus  caught 
with  great  rapidity.  The  “torture”  ap¬ 
pears  to  consist  in  a  want  of  liberty  to  go 
where  they  please. 

_ M  ^ _ 

* 

Cure  Jor  Diarrhoea. — At  the  request  of 
many  readers,  we  publish  the  receipt  so 
generally  known  and  appreciated  since 
the  summer  of  1843,  as  the  “Sun’s  Reme¬ 
dy,”  for  bowel  complaints,  incidental  tO| 
the  summer  season.  To  those  who  are 
not  already  aware  of  the  merit  of  this 
remedy,  we  may  say  that  no  other  pre¬ 
scription  was  so  successful  during  the 
cholera  season,  in  checking  the  dreadful 
disease,  when  used  promptly  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  first  symptoms.  We  ad¬ 
vise  our  readers  to  preserve  the  receipe. 

Take  equal  parts  of  the  tinctqre  of 
laudanum,  tincture  of  cayenne  pepper, 
treble  strength,  tincture  of  rhubarb,  es¬ 
sence  of  peppermint,  treble  strength,  spir¬ 
its  of  camphor,  mix  in  a  bottle ;  dose  from 
five  to  thirty  drops,  according  to  the  vi¬ 
olence  of  the  symptoms.  To,  be  repeated 
every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  if  needed, 

until  relief  is  obtained. 

-* 

Good  Cement. 

Take  some  common  lime  and  mix  it 
with  a  quantity  of  tar — just  enough  to 
make  a  tough  dough.  Use  it  quick,  be¬ 
cause  it  becomes  hard  in  a  few  moments, 
and  will  never  soak  or  crumble.  This  is  a 
first  rate  kind  of  cement  for  the  purpose  of 
making  swine  troughs,  feed  boxes,  eave- 
troughs,  and  many  other  things. 


